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CHOICE NOTES. 
BY WILLIAM OLDYS, NORROY KING-AT-ARMS. 


(Continued from p. 163.) 


Wanxter.— All the account of the Harleian li- 
brary [in Nicolson's Historical Libraries, 1736, 
P vi.], was written by Mr. Humphry Wanley, 
ibrarian to the Lord Treasurer Harley, as his 
son, the most noble Edward, Earl of Oxford, my 
most invaluable friend and patron, informed me 
in the year 1730; but it would make a volume 
as big as this to give a just idea of this library. 
Mr. Wanley died July 6, 1726. See the Diary of 
his own Life in the Harleian library. 


Queen Anne.—When the Lord Treasurer Ox- 
ford recomthended Sir Symonds D'Ewes manu- 
scripts to be purchased by Queen Anne for a 
public library, as the richest collection in England 
next to Sir Robert Cotton's, she said, “ It was no 
virtue for her, a woman, to prefer as she did, arts 
to arms; but while the blood and honour of the 
lation was at stake in her wars, she could not, 
till she had secured her living subjects an honour- 
able peace, bestow their money upon dead let- 
ters.” Whereupon the Earl stretched his own 
purse, and gave 6000I. for the library. 


a manuscript volume, 
formerly in the possession of James,;Petit An- 


doc —Can- | 


| drews, Esq., entitled Trinarchodia: the severall 
| Raignes of Richard the Second, Henrie the Fourth, 
and Henrie the Fifth, is the following note by 
| Wm. Oldys, who appears to have been its former 
possessor : —“ By what I can find, in perusing 
| this book, so full of uncouth and obscure phrases, 
metaphorical allusions, distant, abstracted con- 
ceits, and mystical learning, the author was a 
clergyman, and calls King Charles II. his master. 
| He began this book on the 7th Nov. 1649, and 
| ended it on All Souls’ *Day, 1650. It further 
seems, these three reigns and the Jdyllia were 
written for the press; but not to be published 
till after his death, and then without his name; 
yet the Jdyllia, by being said to be revised and 
enlarged, looks as if it had been published before.” 


|  Browne.— William Browne [author of Britan- 
nia’s Pastorals| was reputed a man not only the 
best versed in the works and beauties of the 

| English poets, but also in the history of their 
lives and characters: wherefore he was pitched 
upon to draw out the line of his poetic ancestors, 
from Josephus Iscanius down to himself, which 
must have been a delectable and useful labour, 
from a man not only of his learning and taste, 
| but who had the advantage of living so much 
nearer the times when our most renowned culti- 
vators of English poetry adorned this isle.' 


Cuavucer's Portrait.— Winstanley, in his Zives 
| of the Poets, p. 26., says, “Thomas Occleve, of 
| the office of the privy seal, sometime Chaucer's 

scholar, for the love he bore him, caused his 
| picture to be truly drawn in his book De regimine 
| principis; according to which, that his pic- 

ture drawn upon his monument was made.” 

To this passage Mr. Oldys added the following 

note in the margin of his copy of Winstanley — 

“ This book, De regimine principis, a pretty thick 
| folio, written, in English stanzas, on vellum, with 
| that picture of Chaucer on the side of the verses, 
| is in the possession of Mr. West of the Temple, 
| who showed it me, Feb. 27, 1735.”? 


by Thomas Davies in 1772, 3 vols. 12mo., with some short 
notes by the Rev. William Thompson, 

9 Some curious particulars of this portrait of Chaucer 
are given in Kippis’s Biog. Britan. iii. 465. 467.; Wal- 
pole’s Anecdotes of Painting, ed. 1849, i. 30.; Gent. Mag. 
Oct. 1841, p. 370.; and in Warton’s History of English 
Poetry, ii. 263. Mr. Warton informs us, that “ it is in one 
of the Royal manuscripts of Occleve’s poem in the British 
Museum that he has left a drawing of Chaucer; accord- 
ing to which, Chaucer’s portraiture was made on his 
monument, in the chapel of St. Blase in Westminster 
Abbey, by the benefaction of Nicholas Brigham, in the 
year 1556. From this drawing, in 1598, John Speed pro- 
cured the print of Chaucer prefixed to Speght’s edition of 
his Works ; which has since been copied in a most finished 
engraving by Vertue in Urry’s edition, 1721, fol. Yet it 
must be remembered that the same drawing occurs in the 
Harleian MS. 4866. fol. 91., written about Occleve’s age, 


| 1 An edition of Wm. Browne’s Works was published 
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Caurcuyarp.—Thomas Churchyard, who was 
called the old Court Poet almost all Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign, was a gentleman born: by hisstudies at 
Oxford and his travels, a man of learning and experi- 
ence: by his services and sufferings in the wars, a 
man of valourand merit: by his attendance on courts 
and great men, a man of manners, address, polite 
conversation, and other engaging qualities; and 
with all this he died a beggar, without ever hav- 


ing it in his power to make himself so by extra- | 
vagance. All who have spoken of him know | 


little of his story, as Fuller, Winstanley, and even 


Anthony Wood, who says, he laboured much to | 


recover the titles of his writings, in that very im- 


rfect catalogue he gives us of them in his life. | 
FwWood's Athene, by Bliss, i. 727.] But from some | 


of them he never saw we collect, he was born in 
Shrewsbury about the year 1520; came toHenry’s 
court in 1537; had served in the wars abroad ; 


and was subject at home under eight [?] crowned | 


heads: had also been in the service of two or 
three of the noblest families in England: had de- 
dicated books and pamphlets, in poetry and prose, 


of his own composing and translation, from Latin | 


and some modern Tanguages, to above twenty 
great personages of fortune and distinction: most 
generously recorded the praises and celebrated 
the memories of half the great men of his time. 
Yet with all his fighting and writing; loss of 
much blood and time in camps and courts, in a 
fearful and fruitless attendance and dependence 
upon the ungrateful great for above sixty-seven 
years, never could get more than a scanty pension 
from Queen Elizabeth*, and that, according to 
his own words, seems to have been through the 
interest of Sir Walter Ralegh; but so scanty, 
that upon the death of Dr. John Underhill, Bishop 


of Oxford, one of his best friends, he had no bet- | 


ter prospect or resource, in 1592, of sustaining 
himself to the end of his natural course, than ex- 
posing again his aged and scarified limbs to the 

ardships of war in foreign service, as he miser- 
ably complains in his poem of The Unhappy Man's 
Dear Adieu. Tie did struggle on, abroad and at 
home, to salute King James with a congratulation 
soon after his entrance and coronation*, anno 1604 
[1603 ?], when he could not be less than eighty-four 
years of age, if not more. What notice was then 


taken of him we find not, nor when he died, but 


and in the Cotton. MS. Oth, A. 18. Occleve himself men- 
tions this drawing in his Consolatio Servilis. It exactly 
resembles the curious picture on board of our venerable 
bard, preserved in the Bodleian gallery at Oxford.” 

5 See “A Pleasant Conceite, penned in verse, collour- 
ably sette out, and humblie presented, on New-yeere’s 
day last, to the Queene’s Majestie at Hampton Court, 
anno Domini 1593-4,” printed in Nichols’s Progresses of 
Queen Elizabeth, iii. 232. 

4 A Pean Triumphal upon the King's Entry to London 


from the Tower. 1603, 


it could not be long after®, when somebody did 
cover his bones in Westminster Abbey, and hide 
as much as they could such a shameful monument 
and testimony to their country of the ingratitude 
that reigns in courts and courtiers, in masters and 
patrons, towards their servants and dependants, 


Suapwei.. — The character of Capt. Hackum, 
in Thomas Shadwell’s comedy The Squire of Al- 
satia, was drawn (as I have been told by old John 
Bowman the player) to expose Bully Dawson, a 
noted sharper, swaggerer, and debauchee, about 
town, especially Blackfriars and its infamous pur- 
lieus. 

Tom Shadwell died suddenly of an apoplexy 
(or by taking too large a dose of opium given him 
by mistake) at Chelsea, near London, Nov. 20, 
1692, in the fifty-third year of his age, and was 
buried in the church there the 25th of the same 
month. See his Funeral Sermon by Nich. Brady, 
d4to. 1693. 

If Shadwell could not match Ben Jonson in his 
learning, in the deep reach of his plots, the inno- 
cence of his humorous characters, and the chastity 
| of his morals, and other qualifications of his mind, 

he did at least in the corpulency of his body. 
| Whence among many other sarcasms, we may ac- 
| count for this extraordinary epitaph of Tom 
Brown :— 


“ And must our glorious Laureat then depart ? 
Heav’n, if it please, may take his loyal heart; 
As for the rest, sweet Devil, bring a cart.” 


Srenser. — Ask Sir Peter ThompSon if it were 
improper to try if Lord Effingham Howard would 
procure the pedigrees in the Heralds’ office, to be 
seen for Edward Spenser's parentage or family ; 
or how he was related to Sir John Spenser of 
Althorpe, in Northamptonshire, to three of whose 
daughters, who all married nobility, Spenser de- 

| dicates three of his poems. 

Of Mr. Vertue, to examine Stow’s memoran- 
dum book. Look more carefully for the year 
when Spenser’s monument was raised, or between 
which years the entry stands— 1623 and 1626. 

Sir Clement Cottrell’s book about Spenser. 
| Capt. Power, to know if he has heard from 
| Capt. Spenser about my letter of inquiries relating 
' to Edward Spenser. 

Of Whiston, to examine if my remarks on Spen- 


| ser are complete as to the press. — Yes. 


Remember when I see Mr. William Thomp- 


— 


5 Arrived at length at the advanced age of eighty- 
| four, Churchyard died in Westminster 2bout the Ist of 
| April, 1604, and was certainly buried, as the is 

ister evinces, on the 4th day of the same month, in 
| the quire of St. Margaret’s Church, near his favourite 
| Skelton, and not in the church-porch, according to & 
ludicrous epitaph in Camden's Remains, — George Chal- 

| mers’s Life of him in Churchyard’s Chips, 8vo, 1817. 
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son ®, to inquire whether he has printed in any of 
his works any other character of our old poets 
than those of Spenser and Shakspeare ; and to 
get the liberty of a visit at Kentish Town, to see 
his collections of Robert Greene's works, in about 
four large volumes of quarto. He commonly 
published a pamphlet every term, as his acquaint- 
ance ‘I'om Nash informs us. 


SuaxspeareE. — There was a very aged gentle- 
man living in the neighbourhood of Stratfard 
(where he died fifty years since) who had not 
only heard, from several old people in the town, 
of Shakspeare’s transgression, but could remem- 
ber the first stanza of that bitter ballad, which, 
repeating to one of his acquaintance, he preserved 
it in writing; and here it is neither better nor 
worse, but faithfully transcribed from the copy 
which his relation very courteously communicated 
to me 7: — 


“A parliemente member, a justice of peace, 

At home a poor scare-crowe, at London an asse ; 
If lowsie is Lucy, as some volke miscalle it, 
Then Lucy is lowsie whatever befall it : 

He thinks himself greate, 

Yet an asse in his state, 
We allowe by his ears but with asses to mate. 
If Lucy is lowsie, as some volke miscalle it, 
Sing lowsie Lucy, whatever befall it.” 


If tradition may be trusted, Shakspeare often 
baited at the Crown Inn or tavern in Oxford, in | 
his journey to and from London.* The landlady 
was 2 woman of great beauty and sprightly wit, 


6 William Thompson, a warm lover of our elder bards, 
and no vulgar imitator of Spenser, was the second son of 
the Rev. Francis Thompson, Rector of Brough in West- 
moreland. He was entered as a scholar at Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he graduated A.M. in 1738. He 
afterwards became fellow of the same college, and suc- 
ceeded to the livings of Weston and Hampton Poyle 
in Oxfordshire; after which (according to Alex. Chal- 
mers) he became Dean of Raphoe in ) hey where he | 
died about 1766. D’Israeli informs us, that “ he was the | 
reviver of Bishop Hall’s Satires in 1753, by an edition 
which had been more fortunate if conducted & his friend 
Oldys, for the text is unfaithful, though the edition fol- 
lowed was one borrowed from Lord Oxford’s library, pro- 
bably by the aid of Oldys.” In 1757, Thompson published 
two volumes of Poems, among which those entitled “ The 
Nativity ; ” “Sickness; ” and “The Hymn to May,” have 
met with considerable approbation. 

7 According to Mr. Capell, this ballad came originally 
from Mr. Thomas Jones, who lived at Tarbick, a village 
about eighteen miles from Stratford-upon-Avon, and died 
in 1703, aged upwards of ninety. Mr. Wilkes (adds Ma- | 
lone) grandson of the gentleman to whom Mr. Jones re- 
peated this first stanza of the ballad, appears to have been 
the person who gave a copy of it to Mr. Oldys and Mr. 
Capell. “ What is called a ‘ complete copy of the verses’ 
contained in Malone’s Shakspeare by Boswell, vol. ii. p. | 
565., is evidently not genuine.” (Collier's Shakspeare, 
ed. 1858, i. 70.) “See also Halliwell’s Shakspeare, p. 129, 
130.; and Malone’s Shakspeare, by Boswell, ii. 140. 

8 See Wood’s Athena, iii. 802. (Bliss) for the anecdote 
of Shakspeare stopping at the Crown Inn, at Oxford. | 


and her husband, Mr. John Davenant (afterwards 
mayor of that city), a grave melancholy man, 
who, as well as his wife, used much to delight in 
Shakspeare’s pleasant company. Their son, young 
Will. Davenant (afterwards Sir William) was then 
a little school-boy in the town °, of about seven or 
eight years old, and so fond also of Shakspeare, 
that whenever he heard of his arrival, he would 
fly from school to see him, One day an old towns- 
man observing the boy running homeward almost 


| out of breath, asked him whither he was posting 


in that heat and hurry. He answered, To see his 
god-father Shakspeare. “There is good boy,” said 
the other, “but have a care that you don't take 
God's name in vain.” This story Mr. Pope told 
me at the Earl of Oxford’s table, upon cccasion 


of some discourse which arose about Shakspeare’s* 


monument, then newly erected in Westminster 
Abbey ; and he quoted Mr. Betterton the player 
for his authority. I answered, that I thought 


' such a story might have enriched the variety of 


those choice fruits of observation he has presented 
us in his Preface to the edition he had published 
of our Poet’s works. He replied, “There might 
be in the garden of mankind such plants as would 
seem to pride themselves more in a regular pro- 
duction of their own native fruits, than in having 


| the repute of bearing a richer kind by grafting ; 
| and this was the reason he omitted it.” 


One of Shakspeare’s younger brothers, who 
lived to a good old age, even some years as I 
compute, after the restoration of King Charles IT., 
would in his younger days come to London to 
visit his brother Will, as he called him, and be a 
spectator of him as an actor in some of his own 
plays. This custom, as his brother’s fame en- 
arged, and his dramatick entertainments grew 
the greatest support of our principal, if not of all 
our theatres, he continued, it seems, so long after 
his brother’s death, as even to the latter end of 
his own life. The curiosity at this time of the 
most noted actors [exciting them] to learn some- 


9 He was born at Oxford in February, 1605-6, and on 
the 3rd of March following, was baptized at St. Mar- 
tin’s Church, in which parish his father’s house stood. 

10 Mr. Oldys might have added, that he was the person 
who suggested to Mr. Pope the singular course which he 


| pursued in his edition of Shakspeare. “Remember,” 


says Oldys, in his annotated Langbaine, art. Shakspeare, 
“ what I observed to my Lord Oxford for Mr. Pope’s use, 
out of the Cowley’s preface.” See Cowley’s Works, Pre- 
face, p. 53. ed. 1710, 8vo., where he says, “ This has been 
the case with Shakspeare, Fletcher, Jonson, and others, 
part of whose poems I should presume to take the bold- 
ness to prune and lop away, if the care of replanting them 


| in print did belong to me.” Pope adopted this unwar- 


rantable idea; striking out from the text of his author 
whatever he did not like; and Cowley himself has suf- 
fered a sort of poetical punishment for having suggested 
it, the learned Bishop Hurd having pruned and lopped 
away his beautiful luxuriances, as Pope, on Cowley’s 
suggestion, did those of Shakspeare. — Malone. 
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thing from him of his brother, &c., “7 justly 
held him in the highest veneration. And it may 


be well believed, as there was besides a kinsman 
and descendant of the family, who was then a 
celebrated actor among them’, this opportunity 
made them greedily inquisitive into every little 
circumstance, more especially in his dramatick 
character, which his brother could relate of him. 
But he, it seems, was so stricken in years, and pos- 
sibly his memory so weakened with infirmities 
(which might make him the easier pass for a man 
of weak intellects), that he could give them but 
little light into their inquiries; and all that could 
be recollected from him of his brother Will in 
that station was, the faint, general, and almost 
lost ideas he had of having once seen him act a 
“part in one of his own comedies, wherein being to 
— a decrepit old man, he wore a long 

ard, and appeared so weak and drooping and 
unable to walk, that he was forced to be supported 
and carried by another person to a table, at which 
he was seated among some company, who were 
eating, and one of them sung a song.” 

Verses by Ben Jonson and Shakspeare, occa- 
sioned by the motto to the Globe Theatre — Totus 
mundus agit histrionem : — 

Jonson. 
“ Tf, but stage actors, all the world displays, 
Where shall we find spectators of their plays? ” 
Shakspeare. 


“ Little, or much, of what we see, we do; 

We are all both actors and spectators too.” 
Poetical Characteristichs, 8vo. MS. vol. i. some- 
time in the Harleian library ; which volume was 
returned to its owner. 


Old Mr. Bowman, the player, reported from | 


Sir William Bishop, that some part of Sir John 
Falstaff’s character was drawn from a townsman 
of Stratford, who either faithlessly broke a con- 
tract, or spitefully refused to part with some land 
for a valuable consideration, adjoining to Shak- 
speare’s, in or near that town. 

King James the First honoured Shakspeare 
with an epistolary correspondence ; and I think 
Sir William D’Avenant had either seen or was 

ssessed of his Majesty's letter to him. See Pre- 
ace to Lintot’s edition of his Poems.° 


1 Charles Hart, the actor, was born about the year 
1630, and died in August, 1683. If he was a grandson of 
Shakspeare’s sister, he was probably the son of Michael 
Hart, her youngest son. — Malone. 

2 See the character of Adam in As Fou like it, Act II. 
Sc. ult. 

5 At the conclusion of the advertisement prefixed to 
Lintot’s edition of Shakspeare’s Poems, it is said, “That 
most learned prince, and great patron of learning, King 
James the First, was pleased with his own hand to write 
an amicable letter to Mr. Shakspeare; which letter, 
though now lost, remained long in the hands of Sir Wil- 
liam D’Avenant, as a credible person now living can 
testify.” Mr. Oldys, in a manuscript note to his copy of 


A probable computation of the thousands of 
— of both sexes whom Shakspeare’s Plays 
ave maintained to this day, would appear in- 
eredible to anyone who did not maturely con- 
sider it. 
(To be continued.) 


LETTER OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


«The subjoined letter of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
has just appeared at Paris in the Bulletin du Bou- 
— of M. Aubry. It was communicated by 

I. Hyppolite Cocheris, of the Bibliothtque Ma. 
zarine, from the autograph in the library at Saint. 
Dié in Lorraine (Département des Vosges). As 
M. Cocheris remarks: “ Il est fort rare de ren- 
contrer maintenant une lettre de l’infortunée reine 
d’Ecosse qui ait échappé aux recherches de M. 
Labanoff et de M. Teulet.” 


“ Monsieur mon bon frere l’ancienne amitié contracté 
entre la duchesse de Feria et moy, et l’obligation que je 
luy ay pour les bons offices quelle a faicte pour moy et 
les miens, mobligent davoir soing de sa preservation; 
cest pourquoy, ayant entendu quelle est devenue mala- 
dive et que layr du pays luy est un peu contraire, jay 
entrepris de vous supplier de luy commander le change 
de pays pour essayer de recouvrer sa santé et prolonger 
sa vie, laquelle, je scay, sera tousiours dediée a vostre 

| service tres fidellement en lieu quelle demeure, Je scay 
= ces parens venront soliciter, mays que pour le respect 
igne de lhonneur quelle a receu par le feu duc son mari 
| en vostre pays pour rien elle ni aquiessera, si il ne vous 
plest pour lamour de moy et de ses merites la descharger 
de telles cerimonies en cas si important que de sa vie; et 
je men sentiray dautant plus obligée vers vous que je lay 
chere. Priant Dieu, Monsieur mon bon frére, vous avoir 
en sa saincte et digne garde, Scheffeild, xii doctobre 
“ Vostre tres affectionnée bonne sceur 
“ et cousine, 
“ Marte R. 
“ Au Roy catholique monsieur mon bon frére.” Et sur 
le revers : — 
“ The quene of Scotlands leter to the King of Spaine 
concerning the duches coming in out of Spaine.” 


Corner. 


Barnes, 8. W. 


THE ANCESTRY OF CROMWELL. 


The ancestry of the great Protector, though 
much discussed, is still, beyond his great grand- 
sire, so obscure, that I am induced to trouble you 
with what appear to be a few gleams of light in 
that “ background of heraldic darkness” so pithily 
condemned by Carlyle. 

Noble, further corrupted by Betham, gives an 


Fuller’s Worthies, observes, that “the story came from 
the Duke of Buckingham, who had it from Sir William 
D’Avenant.” Dr, Farmer, with great probability, sup- 
poses that this letter was written by King James in re 
turn for the compliment paid to him in Macbeth. The 
relater of this anecdote was Sheffield, Duke of Bucking- 
ham. — Malone. 
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ill-spelt Welsh pedigree of Oliver, from Gweris- | 
tan, son of Gwaethvoed, Lord of Cardigan, son of 
Glothian, by Morfydd, daughter of Owain ap | 
Teithwal, and a great South Wales heiress. 

Whether such people ever were, matters not ; 
but later generations agreed to believe in them, 
and to impute to Glothian for arms, “Or, a lion 
rampant regardant, sable”; and to Morfydd, “ Sable, 
a lion rampant, argent”: and they aflirmed fur- 
ther, that Gwaethvoed adopted this latter coat, | 

iven to all his reputed descendants, which, in | 

lamorgan, were but two— Lewis of Vau, Llan- 
ishen, &c., who claimed from Kydrich, second 
son, and Williams, who claimed from Gweristan, 
eldest son, of Gwaethvoed. 

The four first descendents from Gweristan may | 
be fabulous or not; but from thence they inter- 
married with known Glamorgan families, and the 

igree becomes more than probable. Thus, Go- 
ronwy the fifth married, temp. Edw. I., Katherine, 
daughter of Roger ap Howel Velyn, the well-known | 
representative of Kydrych. ‘Their son, Goronwy- 
vychan, married a coheir of Rhun ap Sysylt of 
Glamorgan. 

Rhun, their son, was of Kibbour, now a hun- 
dred, and then a cantred of the county, and in- | 
cluding Llanishen and Whitchurch. He married | 
a daughter of Aaron ap Howel of Ychan of Bri- | 
gan, in the same county. | 

Their grandson, Howel, also of Kibbour, mar- | 
ried Wenllian, heiress of Llewelyn ap Evan =f 
Radyr, a parish adjacent to Whitchurch ; and the 
son, Morgan, married a Button of Duffryn St. 
Nicholas, in the same district. 

Evan, son of Morgan, is described by Leland 
as of Newchurch, meaning Whitchurch, a parish 
in Kibbour ; near the church of which are the | 
foundations of a moated tower, which answers | 
well enough to his “pile decayed,” —two miles | 
from Cefn-On, and two from Cardiff. He mar- | 
ried a Kemeys of Began; an old house still pre- 
served in the adjacent domain of the Kemeys- | 
Tyntes, at Cefn-Mably. 

William ap Evan, their son, is called servant 
aby Tudor, who was Lord of Glamorgan ; 
built Llandaff tower, and was likely to care for | 
the interests of any local proprietor who entered | 
his household. 

His son, Morgan ap William or Williams, de- 
scribed by Leland as having 200/. or 300/. per ann. 
in Lianishen, next parish to Whitchurch, and as 
living there, married, as is most probable, the sister 
and heiress of the Malleus Monachorum, Thomas, 
Lord Cromwell, and their son, Oliver's great 

andfather, was Sir Richard Williams, otherwise | 
romwell ; born, says Leland, at Llanishen; and 
who, besides English property, acquired much of 
the estate of Neath Abbey, which he left to his 
second son Francis. 


loose enough as regards legal proof, bears con- 
siderable internal evidence as of an east Glamor- 
gan stock ; the families and places named being 


| all well known and recognised. 


As to Llanishen, it may be doubted whether 
they ever had the manor or advowson, or much of 
the land ; since the Lewises, mentioned by Leland 


| as their successors, derived all these from Edward 


Lewis, who married about 1580, Margery, daugh- 
ter and coheir of Jenkin ap Morgan Gwyn, whose 
ancestors had certainly held Llanishen for three 


| generations at least. ‘The Williams family might, 
| however, have held Whitchurch, and have had 


land, or even a house in Llanishen. 

But the above general evidence is remarkably 
strengthened by the armorial bearings, long pre- 
served at Hinchinbrook, and used by the Protector 
himself; and which closely resemble those of the 
Lewises of Vau, the recognised descendants of 
Gwaethvoed. 

Oliver bore quarters of six, of which the first 
three were : — 

1. Sable, a lion rampant, argent. 

2. Sable, a chevron, between 3 spear heads, 
argent. 

3. Sable, a chevron between 3 fleurs-de-lys, ar- 
gent. Crest, a demi-lion rampant, &c. 

Lewis of Vau, Llanishen, &c., bore also quar- 
ters of six :— 

1. Sable, a lion rampant, argent. 

2. Sable, a chevron between 3 spear heads, argent. 

3. Sable, a chevron between 3 fleurs-de-lys, 
argent. 

The chevrons in each case were sometimes 
omitted, and the three last coats in each family 
belonged to later matches, 

Crest, a demi-lion rampant, argent. 

The connexion of Lewis with East Glamorgan 
being admitted, that of Cromwell seems to follow. 

The parish registers of Llanishen and Whit- 


| church, as is usual in the See of Llandaff, are de- 


faced or lost. The earlier wills are uninduced 
and inaccessible, save to damp and vermin, in the 
Chapter House at Llandaff; and such as may 


| have been proved in London are so well pre- 


served, that no man, unless disposed to spend a 
small fortune, can attempt a general search. 
From proctors and doctors, and those Dragons of 
Wantley the ecclesiastical lawyers, what good or 
liberal thing can be expected ? Dryaspvust. 


flinar Actes. 


Cuancets Pictures. — There are certain 
gestures and deeds, unrecorded in Holy Writ, 
which have arrived by successional delivery in 
the Church from the Christian era to our own 
time. Of these, one is the fact that when Mary 


The above pedigree, though like most in Wales, | Magdalene met our Lord in the Pleasance after 
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His Resurrection, and did not recognise Him, He 
pointed at the nailmark in His hands, when He 
said “ Mary,” and she thereby knew him at once, 
and made answer “ Rabbouni.” Hence, in the 
ancient and accurate frescoes of the Church, this 
legendary action is preserved. . . . 
manner, when Our Redeemer consented to die, 
and suffered His soul to pass away; at the signal 
rerédeorai, His head dropped towards His shoulder 
on the right hand, and so remained. This con- 
veyed a mystic meaning, and was embodied by the 
early architects in wood and stone. Either they 
caused the western window of the tower, or the 
north-east chancel wall to lean out of line, or in 
some other and similar way, they perpetuated the 

ielding droop, the gentle gesture of that mighty 

row, which bent with the pardon of many gene- 
rations. 


A New Worp?—In Part IL, 
just published, of Dr. Pusey's valuable Commen- 
tary on the Minor Prophets, there occurs this pas- 
sage at p. 191.:— 

“ Seek ye Me and ye shall live : lit. seek Me and live. Won- 
derful conciseness of the word of God, which, in two 
words, comprises the whole of the creature's duty and his 
hopes, his time and his eternity. The Prophet uses the two 
imperatives, INONEING both, man’s duty and his reward. 
He does not speak of them as cause and effect, but as 
one. Where the oue is, there is the other.” 

The word I have distinguished by capitals is 
new to me. Is it a new coinage, or the reissue of 
an old form? It is manifestly a compound, made 
on the same model as the word atonement (at-one- 
ment), and is the present participle of a verb fo 
inone, just as atoning is of the verb to atone. (See 
“N. &. Q.,” 1" S. ix. 503-4.). It would be cap- 
tious to object to the exercise of the liberty men 
of learning undoubtedly have of enriching their 
native language with new words, or new compounds. 
But it is well to cross-question the new-comers, 
in order to ascertain whether they be as novel as 
they seem, or only revivals of obsolete forms. 

ArcuipaLp Werr, 

Enfield. 


Lanever AND v’oc.—The terms 
Langue Zoi and Langue d’oc are, I believe, gene- 
rally explained as meaning the Langue d'oui, or 
“yes,” and the Langue doc, also of “ yes;” the 
first being the expression of assent used by the 
Frenchmen of the North, and the last that used 
by the Frenchmen of the South. Now I am not 
aware that “oc” means “yes” in any dialect of 
the South ; and “oi” or “oie” is but an approach 
to the “ oui” of the Frank ; and it has occurred 


| Chateaubriand himself. 
| interesting to have seen Cobbett’s good, idiomatic 


to me that, considering the great rivalry and dis- | 


like, the difference of language and of manners 
between the North and South of France, espe- 
cially in earlier times, that these expressions mean 
merely and simply “ goose’s tongue,” which is 
their literal translation, oie in the North and oc 


In like | 


in the South both meaning “ goose ;" and these 
two distinct portions of the Continent having no. 
thing in common, naturally, but not politely, de- 
scribed each other's language as cackling. 
Joun DE Forp, 
Canninc, CHATEAUBRIAND, AND Consetr.— 
One of the great uses of “ N. & Q.” I find to be, 
the making public unknown sources of informa- 
tion. Who would think of looking in Chateau. 
briand’s Congrés de Vérone for letters of Geo, 
Canning, not elsewhere printed? and very fine 
letters they are: written with the genuine warmth 


| of friendship. Curiously, the first is written in 


French, but in a postscript he excuses himself, 
and says that he shall write in future in English. 
Chateaubriand was for a few months minister here 


| in England at the time Canning was Foreign 


Secretary. But this is not all; the same volume 


‘contains a paper of Wm. Cobbett’s, translated 


into French; but unfortunately, not done by 
It would have been very 


English transferred into elegant French by such 
an able pen. Wx. Davis. 
St. John’s Wood. 


“La Revuge pes Devx Monpes.” —In a recent 
number of the above review (Jan. 15), there is an 
article on the production of fish in fresh waters, 
from which I make two extracts, both of which 
will I think create some amusement and surprise, 

articularly among those who, like myself, have 

en wont to consider the review in question as 
being superior in point of accuracy of information 
as to English feelings and habits, and also as being 
more moderate in tone than other French publica- 
tions : — 

“Beaucoup d’honorables Anglais voyagent en France 
uniquement pour faire bonne chére: ils proclament loyale- 
ment la supériorité des beeufs charnus de la Normandie, 
du Limousin et du Charolais sur les bétes graisseuses de 
Durham, du mouton parfumé des Ardennes sur les races 
lardacées de Leicester et de South-Down; mais ils rejet- 
tent notre poisson avec dédain, et en cela aussi, & leur 
dire, Britannia rule over the wawes” (sic), &c. &c. pp. 
323-4. 

And again : — 

“De toutes les conquétes que les nouveaux traités de 
commerce assurent en France i ]’Angleterre, celle dont 
elle s’applaudit le plus est la réduction de 40 a 10 pour 
100 des droits sur les poissons frais ou salés de |’étranger. 
Elle calcule avec joie que cette mesure sera la ruine de 
de nos pécheurs de l’Océan, et par conséquent un notable 
affaiblissement de la population maritime des rivages 
opposés aux siens,” &c, &c. p. 329. 

These extracts may well be permitted to pass 
without comment, but not perhaps without note. 

Exon. 

Rerentive Memory. — The following is a fair 
sample of a retentive memory, and is worthy, I 
think, of a niche in “N. & Q.:— 

“This gentleman [Mr. Tennent, M.P. for Belfast], om 
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the occasion of Mr. O'Connell's motion for a repeal of the 
[Legislative ] Union {of Great Britain and Ireland) in 
1834, actually repeated a speech against the measure, 
without the least hesitation in a single instance, or the 
slightest mistake, — which occupied him three hours and 
a half in the delivery ; and— which renders the effort 
still more surprising — it was a speech which was full of 
minute calculations and figures. He mentioned the cir- 
eamstance to some of his fmends at the time, and was so 
confident of the trust-worthiness of his memory, that he | 
sent the manuscript of his speech to the newspapers be- 
fore he delivered it."—Grant’s Random Recollections of the | 
House of Commons, p. 65. 

Some of your readers may be able to supply 
more striking instances; and, if so, I shall be 
thankful for the information. One is here re- 
minded of Mr. Sheil’s well-known speech, which, 
though duly reported in the newspapers of the 
day, as having been enthusiastically received by 
his hearers, was never delivered ! ABHBA. 


Querics, 
SEDES STERCORARIA: POPE JOAN. 


I have before me an excessively curious book, 
~~ at Rome in 1560, in folio, dedicated to 
X., by Marcellus, Archbishop (elect) of Cor- 
eyra, and entitled Sacrarum Ceremoniarum, sive 
Rituum Ecclesiasticorum Sancte Romane Ecclesia, 
Libri Tres. It has the usual imprimatur “cum 
licentia superiorum.” The first book commences 
with a description of the conclave, and proceeds 
with all the ceremonies of election, consecration, 
and coronation. After partaking of some refresh- 
ment, the author tells us, the Pope proceeds to the 
Lateran, accompanied by a grand procession, the 
account of which fills several pages. Arriving at | 
the porch of the church, he alights from his horse, | 
his tiara is taken from him, and “he is led toa 
marble seat standing to the left of the principal door, 
which is called Stercoraria; and there they make 
him sit, nevertheless he shall so sit, that he should 
rather appear to lie (qui ita tamen sedet, ut jacere 
potius videatur) ; to whom, by and by, the Cardi- 
nals approach, and raise him honorably (honori- 
fice), saying : Suscitat de pulvere egenum, et de 
stercore erigit pauperem ut sedeat cum principi- 
bus,” &e. &c. The Pope then enters the church, 
Te Deum is sung, and another long list of cere- 
monies proceeded with. But what follows is very 
strange, and I believe has as yet entirely escaped 
notice. From the church he goes to the palace of 
the Lateran, in the hall of which he is “ praised,” 
— the Prior “facit laudes Domino nostro.” He 
then proceeds to the chapel of Saint Silvester, and 
what takes place there must be given in our au- 
thor’s own words : — 
- Finitis laudibus, Papa procedit ad cappellam Sancti 
iivestri, ibi ante portam cappeli sunt dum sedes por- 
phyrese perforate, et nude sedet Pontifex super primam, 
ad quem Prior Ecclesi Lateranensis accedit et genu- 


flexus dat Pontitici ferulam . . . . et claves ipsius basi- 
lice .... Surgit deinde Papa cum ferula et clavibus et 
sedet in alterd sede porphyrea ad aliam partem, et ibi re- 
stituit eidem priori ferulam et claves et ab eodem pracin- 
gitur super planetam sedens cum cingulo quodam sericeo 
rubeo. 


Now what can be the meaning of the “sedes 
perforate,” and the “nude sedet”? No doubt 
there is some meaning in the ceremony. Can any 
of your readers inform me? The book I quote 
from is undoubtedly genuine, and published by 
the authority of the Papacy itself. F.S. A. 


AUTHORS AND DATES OF SEVENTEENTH- 
@ENTURY PAMPHLETS. 

1. “ Digitus Dei; or, Good Newes from Holland. Sent 
to the Wor" John Treffry and John Treffusis, Esquires : 
As also to all that have shot Arrows agaynst Babel’s 
Brats, and wish well to Sion wheresoever. Printed by 
Abraham Neringh, Printer in Rotterdam, by the Ould 
Head. Anno 1631.” 4to., 14 pp. 

This tract, written in very spirited language, is 
signed, “ Your lov® kinsman, H. P.” Query, his 
name ? 

2. “An Accompt of Scotland’s Grievances by Reason 
of the D. of Lauderdale’s Ministrie, Humbly tendred to 
his Sacred Majesty.” 4to., 52 pp. 

Query, Author’s name, place, and date of print- 
ing? ‘The date is certainly not before January, 
1674. 

In the recital of the fourth grievance, “the 
corruption of the Scotch mint and coinage,” the 


| Dutch dollars, then usually current in Scotland 


as coin of circulation at 58d., but alleged to have 
been “cryed down by the Duke of Lauderdale’s 
procurement, to 56d.,” are called legg dollars. 
Vas this a term in common use in Scotland ? No 
mention of dollars so named occurs in the arith- 
metical work by Samuel Jeake, written in 1674, 
and whose list of foreign coins current in England 
is very ample. 

3. “A Copy of the Proceedings of some Worthy and 
Learned Divines, appointed by the Lords to meet at the 
Bishop of Lincoln’s in Westminster, touching Innovations 
in the Doctrine and Discipline of the Church of England. 
Together with Considerations upon the Common I’rayer 
Booke.” 4to. 6 pp. 

The names of the divines are given on the title- 
page, above a conventional image of a bishop — 
“ Archbishop of Armagh, Bishop of Lincoln, Doct. 
Prideaux, Doct. Ward, Doct. Brownrig, Doct. 
Feately, Doct. Hacket.” 

Query, The date and place of printing? The 
copy before me has none; but the size of the 
paper, or the binder, may have been at fault. It 
may be noted that the forty-two gravamina briefly 
recited in the proceedings, and the thirty-eight 
memoranda or suggestions of reform, embrace 
many of the very vexed questions in ecclesiastical 
matters at the present day. Frep, Henpriks. 
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Tue Brocas. — A large public field and play- 
ground by the side of the Themes at Eton, near 
Windsor, is called “The Brocas.” Can any of 
your readers throw any light upon the derivation 
of the title? The spot is well known to all 
Etonians. P. 


Cumpertanp Mepat or 1745.—Can any of 
your readers inform me ‘regarding the compara- 
tive rarity or value of a medal designed to 
commemorate the successes of the Duke of Cum- 
berland in 1745? 

The medal is of silver, in fine preservation, of 
6 dwts. 16 grs. weight, and fully 1} in, diameter. 
The obverse bears the head and bust of the Duke 
of Cumberland, facing to the left, insplate armour, 
with the ribbon of an order over the left shoulder, 
his hair disposed behind in a queue. Legend, 
“ G@VLIEBLMVs . Dvx . cvMBRI®.” On the under 

rt of the arm, in small letters, “T. Pingo. F.” 
a lion in the act of seizing a prostrate 
wolf, which turns upon him in its dying agonies 
with open mouth. Legend, “1vsTiTIA TRIVM- 
PHANS,” and the date mpccxtLv. W. 


Custixne, Toe Frencn Rerusrican Generar: | 


Wuere was ne Born ? —In M. Thiers’s History 
of the French Revolution, General Custine is re- 
peatedly mentioned, and he at last fell by the 
guillotine in August, 1793. 
edition of 1838 (vol. ii. p. 99.), taken from the 
Encyclopedia Americana, it is stated that — 


“Count Adam Philippe Custine was born at Metz in 
1740, and served as Captain in the seven years’ war. In 
1762 he obtained a regiment of Dragoons; in 1780 he 
exchanged this for the regiment of Saintonge, which was 
on the point of going to America. In 1789 he was 
Deputy of the nobility of Metz, and was one of the first 
who declared for the popular party.” 


In Train's History of the Isle of Man (vol. ii. 
. 349., 1845), he is claimed as a native of that 
le ; where he is called — 


“ Thomas Castine, one of the most conspicuous military 
Chiefs of the French Republic, was born at Ballaneille, 
in the parish of Lonan. When a youth, he enlisted in a 
British regiment of the Line; from which, after a few 
years, he deserted and escaped to Dunkirk, and entered 
into the French service; in which he rose to be a General 
of Division, and was beheaded in Paris in 1793. 

“ His son Thomas, then in his twentieth year, was a 
servant in the Isle of Man; at present [ a.p. 1837] he is 
a merchant in the village of Auchencairn, in Galloway. 
Understanding that his father died possessed of some 
property in France, Mr. Castine, through the medium of 

utlar Ferguson, M.P. for the Stewartry of Kirkcud- 
bright, applied to Prince Talleyrand, when ambassador at 
the Court of London, in the hope of obtaining any rever- 
sion which might still exist of his father’s property. But 
on the prince causing an examination to be made in the 


proper quarter, it was found, ‘ that if General Castine had | 


really been possessed of property at the time of his 
death, all trace of it was lost amid the confusion into 
which France was thrown subsequent to the year 1793, 
the time of his death.’ ” 


Perhaps some of your numerous correspondents 


In a note to the | 


can throw some light on these counter-statements, 
and assign to the General his roper nation ? 
Harrisoy, 
Rock Mount, Isle of Man. 


Exersume Genearocres. — Can anyone give 
me any genealogical particulars respecting the 
families of Primrose and Smith in the shire of 
Elgin, previous to 1670 ? Sicma Tuera, 


Errcram.— On the impeachment of Lord Mel- 
ville (1806) an epigram was written, on the To 
side, which turned upon the words “ Whitbread’s 
All-but,” and “ Whitbread’s Entire.” If any reader 
of “ N. & Q.” remembers it, a copy will or 


James Fettows.— Can any one furnish an 
account of “ Fellows,” a portrait painter, evi- 
dently of some note temp. George I. and IL? 
| Any particulars as to him or his works a oblige 


GALAHAD, AS SYNONYMOUS wiTH PANDAR.— 
Will you allow me to call the attention of your 
| readers to the following Query and remarks ? 

In a 4to. copy of the Decameron in my posses- 
sion, I meet with an explanation of the other 
| title of that work, J2 Principe Galeotto: thus, 
“ Galeotto” signifies a pandar; and the Deca- 
meron is so called from the celebrated line of the 
Purgatorio—“ Galeotto fu il libro,” ete. — where 

Francesca relates her sorrowful history. The 
| scholiast on Dante—and by the way, both are en- 
 tirely in Italian, text pte | notes—remarks that 
Galeotto was used by the poet as being a well- 
| known term for one who assists in an intrigue, 
| derived from Galahad, the name of one of Ar- 

thur’s knights, who introduced Sir Lancelot to 

Queen Guenevere: 

There are two Galahads mentioned in the Morte 
Arthur, the names being variously spelt: one is 
| Galahad, the haught prince; and the other the 
spotless son of Lancelot. And neither of these 
can possibly be the Galahad in question, as both 
are unheard of until long after the amours of 
| Guenevere became notorious. Indeed Galahad, 

the younger, was not born till after this — 

and his character is the very reverse of that as- 

cribed by the commentators. Yet, says Francesca, 

“that day we read of Lancelot,” So that the 

reference, if at all, must occur in some copy of 
| the romance of Lancelot. It is not in any I have 
| hitherto met with, nor in the Mabinogi of the 
| Welsh cycle. 

Query, What ground is there for the character 
ascribed to Galahad, and where may it be found? 

Net Mezzo. 


| Huddersfield. 
Grant's MSS.—In the Preface to Mary of 


Lorraine, by James Grant, mention is made of the 
MSS. of the late Rev. John Grant of Elgin, whith 
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were bequeathed to the Earl of Seafield, and Rudolph II. of Hungary against the Turks, and 


which are now preserved at Cullen House, Banff- 
shire. Of what nature are these MSS., and is 
any list of them extant ? 


Mepat or 1753. —I should feel obliged if any 


Sicma Tuera. 


of your readers would enlighten me on the subject | 


of the medal of which I annex a description. 
Obverse. Four male figures, in costume of the 
period, issuing from a building on the right, the 
foremost carrying a bag with “ Vindicata” on it, 
and crowning a female figure bearing a harp. 
Two other female figures on the left, one bearing 
ascroll with “ Leges,” the other a distaff. Fame 


flying overhead blowing a trumpet, and bearing a 


long scrol! or ribbon with “ Ergo tua jura mane- 
bunt.” Underneath all this, separated by a bar, 


that he died July, 1595? Whether he was killed 
in battle does not appear. G. 
Pew: Dompanter. — What is the origin of 


our word “pew”? Js it not derived probably 
from those very devout persons who, in order to 
be sure of a place in church, kept seats or chairs 
marked with their names, as is still the custom in 
Roman Catholic churches? Those who did this 
would naturally be noticed as the pieur or pious, 
beyond other mere stray devotees, and the epithet of 
the person be given to his seat as well; and when 
fixed seats were introduced with partitions, the 
old name may still have kept to them. 

In conclusion, can any of your readers give me 


| the exact definition of the word “ Domdaniel,” 


the half-figures of two men, one with an eagle’s | 


heal, the other a pig's, grasping at a confused 
heap of money. 
Round the edge, — 
“Vtcunque ferent ea facta minores, vincit amor patrie.” 
Reverse :— 
“Sacrum Senatoribus cxxtv. qui tenaces propositi for- 


titer ac prudenter jura patria rite vindicarunt xvul. die | 


Decembris Ere Christiane 

“Quocirca vivite fortes.” 

And round the edge, — 

“Quique sui memores alios fecere merendo.” 

P. A. C. 

Duxe or Orteans Dusan. — There is a 
tradition that the Duke of Orleans resided in the 
house from which this letter is dated. The late 
Mr. W. S. Magee purchased the house in 1794 
(then called Parson’s Green), and lived here for 
fifty-six years. His family have a distinct im- 
— that it was previously occupied by the 

uke of Orleans, and that the furniture of the 
house was in the highest degree costly and mag- 
nificent. Is it known whether Philip Egalité (who 
was executed in 1793) passed any a of his 
exile in Ireland? Perhaps it was Louis Duke of 
Orleans, the translator and annotator, who may 
have resided for some time in this country. 

W. J. FitzParrick. 

Kilmacud Manor, Stillorgan, Dublin. 

Paris Testament or 1662.—In “N. & Q.” 
(2"* 8. x. 445.), I put the following Query rela- 
tive to a Paris edition, 1662, of the New Testa- 
ment by the Doctors of Louvain in my possession, 
viz.: “Is not this edition scarcer than that of 
Bourdeaux?” Dr. Cotton has noticed eleven 
copies of the latter. I now ask, does anyone know 
of another copy of this edition, Paris, 1662? An 
answer will oblige. My copy is 24mo. 

Wu C. Nexiean, LL.D. 
Rector of St. Mary Shandon. 
Cork, March 2, 1861, 


-Peprinus Zonus. — Who was Pedrinus Zonus, 
further than that he was a general employed by 


al 


and its original source ? Joun ve Forp. 


Porm. — Will any reader inform me of the au- 
thor, and the Jast verse, of a poem which begins— 
“In the world’s great field of burial 
There are graves of love”? 


K. W. 


Ports ASCRIBE FEELING TO INANIMATE THINGS. 
—I think rivers are preferred by them for this 
purpose. I am collecting passages ; and if not in- 
consistent with the course of “ N. & Q.,” should 
be obliged by any. I do not mean those in which 
the river is a sort of demi-god, as Xanthus in 
Homer, or Tiber in Virgil, but such as Shak- 
speare’s Severn, which I quote as an example :— 
= 7 oe they breathed, and three times did they 

rink, 

Upon agreement, of swift Severn’s flood ; 

Who then affrighted with their bloody looks, 

Ran fearfully among the trembling reeds, 

And hid his crisped head in the hollow bank, 

Blood-stained with these valiant combatants.” 

J. M. R. 

Quoration.—When I taught myself English, a 
book was put into my hands containing select 
pieces. Among them was one, of which I only 
remember, and that not very distinctly, these 
lines : — 

“ Some think the stature all in all, 
Nor like the hero if he be not tall: 
Superior height requires superior grace, 
For what's a giant with a vacant face?” 

The title of the book was lacking, and I have 
never been able to meet with the lines since. 

A. ps B—. 

Quotation From Mapame — 

“Some good things have been said of him: one, that 
he is so intensely common-place that he must be free 
from original sin; another, that some men have red tape 
for brains, and he alone has it for heart. To me he seems 
not ill prefigured in the Gentleman-usher of Madame 
Alix :— 

« «Tl était grand et d’une robuste porte; 

Blanche de peau, mais d’une blancheur plate ; 
Avait des traits, mais sots, mais d’atomate ; 
Statue en chair, se courbant par ressort.’” 
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The above is copied from the Delhi Gazette of | 
December 8, 1860. It is not necessary to name 
the person to whom it refers, as you avoid politics, 
and my object is to know whence the quotation is 
taken. E. N. H. 


Seat or Rosert De Tuorny. — In an inven- 
tory of seals of those who signed the Barons’ 
letter to Pope Boniface VILI., determining that | 
the King ought not to submit to the judgment of 
the Pope concerning the dominion of Scotland ; 
among these barons we find signing Robertus de 
Touny Dns de Castro Matil “ Chevaler al Mine.” | 
Will any one say whereabouts in Wales the Castle 


of Matilda or Maud was situated? From the 
burial of one of the ladies of the house at Lan- 
thony Priory, the locality seems indicated. Again, 


Can any translation be found for “Chevaler al 
Mine”? Is it a motto, or does it indicate some 
order of knighthood? ‘The time is about a.p. | 
1308. De Toenr. | 


on Parcument.—I have a parchment 
document, attached to which is a pendant seal in 
a silver box. ‘This document was packed away | 
without the precaution being taken of wrapping 
something round the silver box ; the consequence 
is that when I took it out a short time since, I 
found a large black mark on the parchment where 
it had come in contact with the silver box. What 
is the best way of removing this ? J. A. Py. 


Tirrituxe Grass.— This, I am told, is the name 
of an old vessel of peculiar form which I latel 
met with in a small farm-house hereabout. It 
has a trumpet-shaped mouth, prolonged so as to 
be about a foot in height. The stem is tubular, 
and instead of being expanded into a foot is flat- 
tened, twisted, and then continued spirally up- 
ward at a sufficient distance from the descending 
stem to admit of a hand being inserted; and it 
terminated apparently (for neither end is perfect) 
on a level bdew that of the trumpet mouth. At 
the small end the glass is considerably thickened, 
and the bore contracted to the size of a large 
knitting needle. ‘The vessel will not stand alone. 
Has it any other or more correct name? Is it 
merely a dusus arlis, or are there many exam- 
ples? And what end was answered by so strange 
a shape ? S. W. Rix. 

Beccles. 


Witimvus pe Horcuiz. —By a document, now 
in my possession, a certain William de Horchie, 
“pro salute animi mei et animarum patris et ma- 
tris mei atque uxorum mearum et pro salute 
animi Johannis filii mei nuper defuncti,” gave 
“abbati et conventui de Ponte Roberti, totam 
terram qui dicitur Maderesham cum pertinenciis 
in parochia seu in villa de Beckeley.” 

an any correspondent inform me of the date 
of this gift? And whether any of the donor's de- 


| of the disease are quoted from his works. 


| worms, or simply nerves or ligaments. 


scendants, bearing the same name, now reside in 
the county of Sussex ? Dera, 


Worms 1n tue Fresu.—In a book, entitled 
Exercitatio de Vena Medinensi, written by Geo, 
Hier. Velschius, and printed in 1674, there are 
several very curious engravings; notably one of 
Persian surgeons extracting worms from the legs 
of patients, and another of Indians performing 4 
like operation on themselves. One plate repre- 
sents a naked man whose whole body is covered 
with these so-called worms, which meander over 
every part of his person, and are strangely con- 
voluted about the joints. This.is given on the 
authority of Anton. Guenocius (ezercitatissimus 
Parisiensium Medicus et Chirurgus), and two cases 
In one 
the operation of extracting the worms was suc- 


| cessful ; though, as they exhibited no signs of life, 


it was after all doubtful whether the specimens, 

which measured some five or six feet in length, were 
n the 
other case, the operation was a failure: for the 
surgeon, in drawing out the worm, “ eam disrum- 
pit unde inflammatio, dolor, convulsio, et xxiv. 
orarum spatio ipsa mors sequuta.” 

Supposing these operations not to have been 
mere juggling tricks on the part ‘of the Persian 
surgeons and their European brethren, I should 
be glad to learn what they really did extract from 
the bodies of their unfortunate patients? Dexta. 


Queries with Answers. 

Leieuton. — In — 

“A Speech delivered in the Star-Chamber on Wed- 
nesday, the xiv'® of June, mMpcxxxvu, at the Censure 
of Iohn Bastwick, Henry Burton, and William Prinn; 
concerning pretended Innovations in the Church. By the 
most Reverend Father in God, William, L. Archbishop ot 
Canterbury, his Grace. London: Printed by Richard 
Badger. MDCXXXvII.” pp. 77.— 
at p. 6. is the following : — 

“ And a great trouble ’tis to them, that we maintain 
that our calling of Bishops is jure divino, by divine right. 
Of this I have said enough, and in this place, in Leighton’s 
Case, nor will I repeate.” 


Who is the “ Leighton” here mentioned ? for 
what crime was he censured in the Star-Chamber? 
and where is his “Case,” and its particulars re- 
ported, or to be found ? W. A. Lercatox. 

Shrewsbury. 


[The person inquired after is Dr. Alexander Leighton, 
the father of the celebrated Archbishop of Glasgow. His 
unfortunate work, Zion's Plea, in which he styles the 
bishops “men of blood,” and Queen Henrietta Maria “a 
daughter of Heth,” brought upon him the vengeance ot 
the Star-Chamber, and degradation from his orders, Nov. 
9, 1630. See Rushworth’s Hist. Collections, vol. i. pt. il. 
pp. 56, 57.: and An Epitome or Briefe Discoverie of the 
Great Troubles of Dr. Leighton, 4to., 1646; and, lastly, 
the recently-published Calendar of Domestic State Papers, 
1629—1631, edited by Mr. Bruce. ] 
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Dr. Jounson’s Worxs.—Are you able to make 
known who was the editor of Johnson's Works, 
Oxford, 1825; Pickering, London ; Talboys, Ox- 
ford? Not a few of the “ Preliminary Notices” 
(as e.g. to vol. iv.) are admirable alike for ele- 
gance of style and justness of criticism, and com- 

etely outweigh the flimsy disparagements of that 
great writer which have been “fashionable” during 
the succeeding interval, or great part of it, 

_ have been informed that this handsome and care- 
fully printed edition of Johnson’s Works was edited by 
the late Mr. D. A. Talboys himself, who subsequently 
translated Professor Heeren’s Works into English. 


Lirerary Hoax. —I was lately present at a 
literary party, where the conversation turned for 
atime on the hoax lately practised on one of our 
daily papers. ‘This led to a rather rich enumera- 
tion of similar hoaxes ; and it was stated by one of 
the company, that a hoax was practised long ago 
on the Gentleman's Magazine, by means of a pre- 
tended picture of one of the Cinq-ports, which 
was actually published, and still stands in that 
excellent work. Where might one find it ? 

SPEcTACLEs. 

[We are able to state, that the pretended picture was a 
view of “ Old Sandwich,” which may be seen in the Gen- 
tlenan’s Magazine for April, 1793, opposite p. 311. The 
view in question was altogether imaginary, being the 
produce of a clever artist, whose youth at the time 
might perhaps be pleaded as an excuse for what, after 
all, was nothing better than a deliberate falsehood. 
Another of these discreditable pieces of mistaken fun was, 
we understand, played off upon the gentlemen who ar- 
ranged the Exhibition formed by the Archeological 
Institute at their late visit to Gloucester. The practice 
is so reprehensible, that all lovers of truth, and students 
of literature and art, should leave it to the congenial 
hands of the fraudulent manufacturers of forged coins, 
and other mock antiquities. ] 


Westminster Pray.— Could you oblige me 
with the names of the scholars who acted in the 
Westminster Plays in the years 1839—1840? 

ZETA. 

[Anaccount of the Westminster Play for 1839, with 
the names of the scholars, is printed in the Gent, Mag. 
for Jan. 1840, p. 68.] 


“From nuMBLE Port To Togay.” — 
I am told that this line is from the comedy of 
High Life below Stairs. Can you kindly inform 
me who is the author of that play, and whether 
the line is original, or a quotation from some older 
source? If the latter, from whence is it taken ? 
Hi. H. B. 
| The passage is not given as a quotation. It occurs in 
Act II, as follows ; — 
* Kitty. Why, Philip, you have made the boy drunk? 
het Philip. l have made him free of the cellar. Ha, ha, 


“ Lovel. Yes, I am free—I am very free — 
. “ Philip. He has had a smack of every sort of wine, 
JSiom humble port to Imperial Tokay. 


“ Lovel. Yes, I have been drinking Kokay.” 


The Rev. James Townley, Master of the Merchant 
Taylors’ School, was the author of the farce, High Life 
below Stairs, 8vo., 1759, a piece which has held its con- 
stant place on the stage against all the variations of 
dramatic taste and literary caprice. ] 


Replies. 
SIMON GRAY. 


(2™ S. xi. 29, 77. 139.) 


I had hoped, when the name of Simon Gray 
found its way into“ N. & Q,” that we should 
have had some interesting particulars regarding 
that remarkable character; who, although a con- 
siderable writer, has no place in any dictionary, 
either biographical or bibliographical, if we ex- 
cept a single entry under his name in Watt. I 
do not here profess to supply the omission ; but 
having lately been engaged turning over his Mes- 
siad, 1 find at the end of that epic a list of Mr. 
Gray's Works, which, although I have condensed, 
is, I fear, far too heavy an article for your columns. 
I therefore content myself with pointing out this 
source of information, adding such nofa upon the 
salient points of Mr. Gray's literary character as 
it supplies, or as I find in the works themselves 
as far as I am acquainted with them. The articles 
enumerated in the list amount to sixteen, with 
the exception of four, all devoted to politics and 
political economy ; in which lines, it is evident, 
the subject of my Note must have acquired con- 
siderable popularity in his day. Gray's views 
upon social and commercial matters ran counter 
with the favourite authorities of his time; conse- 
quently, his works under these heads are a series 
of attacks upon Adam Smith, Say, Malthus, Ri- 
cardo, &c., and, according to the critics he quotes, 
very much damaged the theories of those celebri- 
ties. Mr. Ensor, one of our author's eulogists, 
observes that “ Mr. Gray thinks there cannot be 
too many people; Mr. Malthus that there cannot 
be too few ;” and upon this issue, the Monthly 
Review asserts that Gray's Happiness of States is 
the best refutation of the Malthusian doctrines. 
Many of Mr. Gray's political productions were 
confined to the newspapers and magazines, and he 
occasionally mystified the public by a pseudonyme ; 
in two instances using that of Geo. Purves, LL.D. 
But perhaps the exceptions, or purely literary per- 
formances of our author, may have more interest 
for the general reader of “ N. & Q.” They are :— 


_1. The Warlock Wooer. A Ballad. Edin. (Creech), 


793. 

2. The Life of Jno. Gray, M.D. Physician to Ld. Nelson. 
Obituary, 1826. 

3. The Spaniard; or, Relvindez and Elzora, a Tra- 
gedy; and The Young Widow; a Comedy. Sq. 8vo. 
London, 1839. 

The author addresses this last to G. R. Clarke 
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and W. Jerdan, Chairman and Croupier of the 
A. Club, in which he anticipates the surprise of 
these gentlemen on receiving from a man of his 
years and political antecedents a play ; and there- 
upon enters into some particulars regarding his 
early life and literary predilections while yet a 
stripling in the town of Dunse. The play of The 
Spaniard, he says, was written in 1788, and boldly 
submitted to the critical examination of Dr. Hugh 
Blair, who, by the correspondence between the 
veteran professor and boy poet, here published, 
did not altogether throw cold water upon the 
drama. Mr. Gray, to further satisfy his above- 
named friends that he was not the mere sfatist 
they and the world considered him, says : — 

“Having thus set aside this serious @ priori objection 
to my dabbling in works of imagination, pe now say 
something of my appearance on the scene in the character 
of a dramatist. It may by some be thought too late in 
the day for me to begin writing plays; that might be 
just as to beginning; but The Spaniard was written, and 
reviewed by a competent judge, too, fifty-one years ago; 
and further as to beginning so late, | some months ago 
finished a historical drama, which is my fifty-fourth 
play.” (1) 

In a foot-note to this the author adds, more 
minutely :— 

“The fruits of this, to me, delightful amusement for 
these fifty years are 21 Tragedies, of which 11 are histo- 
rical; 28 Comedies; a Burlesque Tragedy; a Burlesque 
Comedy ; a Burlesque Romantic Drama ; and 2 Burlesque 
Operas.” 


If Messrs. Clarke and Jerdan were startled by 
the receipt of a play from a political economist, 
my readers, after this, will not be less so with the 
last literary production of Mr. Simon Gray, which 
bears the following title : — 

“The Messiad; or the Life, Death, Resurrection and 
Exaltation of Messiah, the Prophet of the Nations, 
8vo. pp. 258. Lond. 1842.” 

This also is asserted to be a juvenile work of 
1788. Ina preface dated Dec. 1841, the author 
considers his subject as a higher and more per- 
fect one for an epic than the expulsion ) a 
Paradise. Whether he treats it with proportion- 
ate ability must be left to the critics, Dut the 
measure and whole style is Miltonic. The poet 
professes to construct his poem upon genuine 
Catholic Christianity, as derived from the four 
Evangelists, flattering no sectarians, and yet 
wounding the feelings of none; an apologetic 
tone towards the schismatical would, however, 
seem to contradict this ; and he ends the first vo- 
lune by saying that if any such considered them- 
selves aggrieved, he will make reparation. But 
alas! for the sectarians, poor Mr. Gray may not 
have even seen his book in print ; for the Gent.’s 
Magazine, in its obituary, under July, 1842, an- 
nounces — 


“ At Mornington Crescent, at an advanced age, Simon 


Gray, Esq., formerly of the War Office, and author of 
various literary productions.” 

Let me conclude with a Query: Was James 
Gray, also of Dunse, and author of Cona, a poem 
(Edin. 1814), and A Sabbath among the Mountains 
(Edin. 1823), &c., a member of the same —_, 

-0. 


THE SCARLETT FAMILY. 
(2™* S. x. 478.) 


I am obliged to Mz. Henry W. S. Taytor for 
his information in “ N. & Q.” with respect to the 
Scarlett family. 

Will he be good enough to state from what 
source he derived any particular information re- 
lating to the lineage of “Mrs. Anne Scarlett,” 
beyond what I see in Burke’s Peerage and Baro- 
netage under the reference to the family of 
Stonhous ? 

When I was writing to “N. & Q.” last year on 
the subject of the Scarletts, I was under the im- 
pression that the late Lord Abinger's family in 
Jamaica were not descended from the Eastbourne 
family of Scarletts in Sussex. 

I had been, however, erroneously led to that 
conclusion; for I have since positively ascer- 
tained, by the investigation of documents pre- 
served in the Record Office in Jamaica, that Lord 
Abinger’s descent is from Thomas Scarlett of 
Eastbourne, a younger brother of Captain Francis 
Scarlett, who was the first emigrant of that family. 
This Thomas’s son and heir, William, entered as 
a student at the Middle Temple on the 17th of 
June, 1681. He inherited the Jamaica property 
of his uncle Francis, quitted England to take pos- 
session of his estate, and resided with his wife in 
the island. 

He had one son, also named William, who mar- 
ried an heiress of the name of Judith Lecomte, 
the daughter of a French Huguenot. 

James Scarlett, Esq., the grandfather of the 
late Lord Abinger, was a wealthy landed-pro- 
prietor, and, with other children, was the issue of 
the above-mentioned marriage. 

Robert Scarlett, Esq., the grandfather of the 
present Lord Abinger, was a younger son of the 
above-named James. His father divided his 
estates equally among his children, and Robert 
Scarlett possessed several estates, and resided al- 
ways in Jamaica. He married a great great 
granddaughter of Henry Laurence, who was Pre- 
sident of Cromwell's Council; and he was’ the 
father of the late Chief Baron Abinger, and of his 
brother SirWilliam Aveylin Scarlett, the late Chief 
Justice of that colony. Both of these gentlemen 
came to England when very young, and were 
educated at Trinity College, Cambridge ; of which 
College the late Chief Baron was entered as 4 
Fellow-Commoner before he was sixteen. 


| 
| 
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Thomas Scarlett, Esq., of Eastbourne, the an- 
eestor of these Scarletts, was the son of Mr, 
Benjamin Scarlett, who married in the year 1625 
Mary Kennard, a niece of the Rev. John Giles, 
Rector of Penhurst, near Battle, in Sussex, patron 
of that and other livings. 

Giles appears, by his will, to have been a man 
of landed estate; and in speaking of his niece, 
refers to his kinsman Kennard of Reynham, in 


Kent, a well known and ancient family. He | 


makes Sir Thomas Dyke and Benjamin Scarlett, 
whom he calls his cousin and kinsman, executors 
of his will; and he leaves an estate to each of 
them, and a good deal of landed property to the 
children of Benjamin Scarlett. 

To Benjamin Scarlett, besides other property, 


he bequeathes a moiety of the manor of Hasel- | 


dene, of which they were before together joint 
lords, which manor is now the property of the 
Earl of Ashburnham. 

I observe, in the map of Sussex, that a farm in 
that district is still called Dyke's farm. 

The will of Benjamin Scarlett has not been 


found, though diligently searched for at Doctors’ | clevent hom 
Commons and elsewhere. Perhaps a copy of it | toise with their shields, approach the wall of Troy. 


may exist among the old title-deeds at Ashburn- 
ham Park. Its discovery might possibly throw 
light upon the immediate progenitors of Benjamin, 
but he was probably the son of the Rev. Francis 
Scarlett, Vicar of Sherbourne, in Dorsetshire ; 
who had a son named Benjamin. The dates and 
names seem to coincide. 

The coat of arms borne by the Scarletts is a 
very ancient one; probably more ancient than 
the colour which is now called by that name, as 
the surname of Scarlett is said to have existed 
before the colour was so called. 

The family may be descended from Thomas 
Scarlett, Esq., who was in Burgh’s corps at Agin- 
court; and who furnished three horse-archers, 
besides his personal service, to Henry V. Or from 
William Skarlett, Constable and Governor of 
Rochester Castle, temp. Edw. III. Vide Hasted’s 


ent. 


This last Skarlett was succeeded at the Castle | 


by Lord Cobham de Broke, with whose family he 
was connected; or the descent may be from 
Robert Skarlett, Lord of the Manor of West 
Peckham, in Kent, temp. Edw. L., called in the 
Inquisition book Scarlett de Hoo; in which hun- 
dred Peckham, or Pecheham, is situated. 

Can Mr. Taytor inform me whether the coat 


armour of the gentry who fought at Agincourt | 
18 preserved? And whether there is any mode of 


ascertaining what arms were borne by the Scar- 


| 
| 
| 


letts of Kent in those early times, previous to the | 


Heralds’ Visitations ? GENEALOGIST. 


ENEAS AND THE PROFESSOR OF POETRY. 
(2"4 §. xi. 108.) 
“ Thanking the gods for strong legs :"— 


“ Tiptap ide, ri me Kai obx KeAevers 
"Avrla LnAciwvos ; 
Od pév yap viv avr’ 
GAA’ pe Kai GAAore Sovpi HoBycer, 
"EE "léns, Ore Bovoiv 
Tlépve 62 Kai abrap 
Eipvcad’, ds wor wévos Te youva.” 


Lliad, xx, 87. 
Pope translates this genteelly : — 
“ But, Jove assisting, I survived that day.” 
Voss honestly : — 
Aber Kronion 
“ Rettete mich, der kraft mir erregt’ und Aurtige schenkel.” 
The Eneas of Homer is a man of sufficient cou- 
rage and prudence, who knows his own strength 
and his adversary’s, and does not go about pro- 
fessing himself ready to whip his weight in wild 
cats. 
“ Throwing stones from behind a wall :"— 
ZEneas was good at throwing stones. In the 
eleventh Post-homeric, the Greeks, forming a tor- 


Eneas hurls a stone which breaks through; Phi- 
loctetes shoots at him, but, as the poet with no- 
ticeable flatness says, — 
“"Amirpare yap 
Kai oaxos.” 

JEneas then crushes the head of Toxechmes, a 
friend of Philoctetes, who in grief and anger ex- 
claims, — 

“ Aiveia, viv Eodras évi ojow apurros 
Eppmeévat, éx tipyoo tovevmevos, yuvacKes 
Avopevéow papvavrat avadkibes’ €i res 
Ioxeo reixeos éxrds év dppa Sacins 
Tlocavtos Opaciv via éyxect, Kai Bedceow.” 

Quinti Calabri Paralipomena, xi. 491. ed. De Pauw. 

To this Zneas makes no reply, but minds his 
own work and defends the wall. 

The character of Eneas is well appreciated by 
M. Sainte-Beuve, in his Etude de Virgile, Paris, 
1857. 

“ The Professor of Poetry :"— 

The date of the Essay on Heroich Poetry is 
1728. From 1718 to 1728 Thomas Wharton, of 
Magdalen, was Professor of Poetry at Oxford. I 
think his lectures were not printed. He preached 
a violent Jacobite sermon on May 29, 1719, an 


| abstract of which, and the proceedings taken upon 


it, will be found in Jerre Filius, March 8—11, 
1721. In No. x. Feb. 18, Amhurst says, — 

“ All the productions which I have seen of his, except 
a few dull verses in print not worth mentioning, are,— 

1. The Hanoverian Turnip, to the tune of ‘ And a hoe- 
ing we will go.’ 2. Verses on the Chevalier’s Picture. 
3. Verses upon the Death of the Young Prince.” 

In No. xxv. is a description of a fictitious 
Poetical Club, of which he is elected president. 
Perhaps he may be the person indicated. I have 
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not been able to find any of his writings. Joseph 
Trapp was the first Professor of Poetry. The 
office may be held ten years. He was elected in 
1708, and went out in 1718. In the first volume 
of his Prelectiones Poetice, Lond. 1736, 3rd edit., 
Lucan and Seneca are compared with Virgil much 


to their disadvantage ; but this is not proof that | 


Trapp is the professor referred to, as such com- 
parison is likely to be made by every lecturer on 
poetry. I believe Trapp published a sermon On 
the Evil of being Righteous overmuch. He is 
known chiefly by the epigrams on his translation 
of Virgil ; but the Prelectiones are worth reading. 
The criticism, though not brilliant, is sound and 
clear, and shows that it was thought and not 
compiled. 

Of the Prelectiones Poetice published in the 
last century I know only those of Trapp and 
Hawkins; the latter contain some good Latin 
versions from Shakspeare. Probably there are 
more, and, if so, I shall be glad to be directed to 
them. H. B. C, 

U. U. Club. 


In ANCIENT AND IN 
Times S. xi. 169.) — In answer to Mr. Way's 
question, “‘ What are the best treatises relating to 
the art of bookbinding?” I would refer that 
highly learned archeologist to the able “ Notice 
sur In reliire d'une vie manuscrite de Saint- 
Omer,” given in the first volume of the Revue 
de l' Art Chrétien. Besides its own riches of in- 
formation on the subject, that article from the 
pen of the Chevalier de Linas abounds in refer- 
ences to a large number of works on the same 
point. The valuable book of the Hon. R. Curzon 
on the monasteries of the East will furnish many 
interesting accounts concerning some of the least- 
known but most costly and ancient bindings in 
existence. With regard to the United Kingdom, 
the ancient silver binding of the celebrated Irish 
service-book, once at Stowe, is figured in the 
catalogue of that precious library. The Bible in 
the Middle Ages, by Mr. L. A. Buckingham, inci- 
dentally enumerates a great many silver bindings ; 
and in The Church of Our Fathers, t. i. pp. 279. 
287., a short notice may be found on the style of 
bookbinding among the Anglo-Saxons, and those 
curious silver bookcases, the “ cumhdachs” of old 
Trish workmanship. 

Brook Green. 


The choicer portion of the library formed by 


M. Libri (sold by Sotheby & Wilkinson in Aug. | 


1859) included “a collection of historical bind- 
ings, showing the progress of the bibliopegistic 
art from the fifteenth century.” The catalogue 
contains many interesting Notes bearing on this 
subject, and the prefatory letter, written by M. 
Libri, a valuable sketch of ornamental binding. 


D. Rock. | 


In Memoirs of Libraries, by E. Edwards, there is 

a chapter on bookbinding, and some plates of ex- 

' amples. R. F. Sxercuney, 
Newark, 


Revter'’s Terrcrams (2° S. x. 346. 515.)— 
In addition to the information I gave in “ N.& 
Q” it may be interesting to OcToGENARIAN and 
many others who are curious to know somethi 
| of the mysterious Mr. Reuter, to be informed 

that in No. 87. of Once a Week, dated 23rd 
February instant, a much fuller account is to be 
found of the system originated and carried to 
such great perfection by the skill, perseverance, 
and talent of this enterprising individual. The 
article is accompanied by an excellent portrait of 
Mr. Reuter. Joun Tanswet. 

Inner Temple. 


| Tae Sworp or La Tour p’Auvercne 
S. xi. 173.) — La Tour d'Auvergne was a Breton 
gentleman, descended from a bastard branch of 
the house of Bouillon, whose heroic deeds and 
truly chivalrous conduct in an age when “earth 
was all too grey for chivalry,” well deserved the 
title of Ze Premier Grenadier de la France, and 
the sword of honour bestowed, at the suggestion 
of the minister Carnot, by Napoleon when First 
Consul. He was born in 1743, and was killed in 
a battle fought near Newburg (Bavaria), in 1800, 
The day of his death was one of mourning for all 
the army. Each soldier contributed a day's pay 
towards purchasing an urn in which his beart 
was enclosed. That urn was long borne at the 
head of his company by the sergeant, who, when 
the name of the hero was called at the muster-roll, 
replied, “ Mort au Champ d’Honneur!” 

The urn was afterwards deposited in the Pan- 
theon, whence it was taken by his family at the 
Revolution. The glorious heritage of this second 
Bayard —a knapsack, a sword, and an urn, less 
precious for the 60,000 francs it had cost than for 
the relic it contained — was made the subject of 
| a law suit, being claimed by a branch of the 
family of La Tour d'Auvergne, and by the family 
of his niece, Madame de Kersausie, and adjudged 
to the latter. 

La Tour d'Auvergne was also an antiquary 
and litterateur of no little merit. He wrote 
| among other works Jecherches sur la Langue, 
| [ Origine, et les Antiquités des Bretons. 

A monument erected to him at Newburg has 

| been lately restored by the King of Bavaria. His 

' fellow-townsmen have also erected one to his 
memory in his native place, Carhaix (Finisterre). 
A History of La Tour d Auvergne was publis 

| in one large volume, in Paris, in 1841, by M. de 
Kerseis. The name of La Tour piney ~ 8 

, dear to every French heart; and how a Breton 
family could present the sword of iis hero to 

| Garibaldi is strange indeed! pp Barrens. 


be 
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XL Mar. 9. 


on Jane Seymour (2™ §, xi. 
131.) 


* Queen Jane was in travail 

For six weeks or more, 

Till the women grew tired 
And fain would give o'er. 

*0 women! O women! 
Good wives if ye be, 

Go send for King Henrie, 
And bring him to me.’ 


“ King Henrie was sent for, 
He came with all speed, 
In a gownd of green velvet 
From heel to the head. 
*King Henrie! King Henrie! 
If King Henrie you be, 
Send for a surgeon 
And bring him to me.’ 


“The surgeon was sent for, 

He came with all speed, 

In a gownd of black velvet 
From heel to the head. 

He gave her rich caudle, 
But the death-sleep slept she; 

Then her right side was opened 
And the babe was set free. 


“The babe it was christened 

And put out and nursed, 
While royal Queen Jane 

She lay culd in the dust. 


“So black was the mourning. 
And white were the wands, 
Yellow, yellow the torches 
They bore in their hands. 
The bells they were muffled 
And mournful did play, 
While the royal Queen Jane 
She lay cold in the clay. 
“Six knights and six lords 
Bore her corpse through the grounds; 
Six dukes followed after 
In black mourning gownds. 
The flower of Old England 
Was laid in cold clay, 
Whilst the Royal King Henrie 
Came weeping away.” 
From Ancient Poems, Ballads, and Songs of the 
Peasantry of England, edited by Robert Bell. 
Tuomas Jones. 
Leeds. 


_ Brraian (2 xi, 158.) — The name Bithiah 
is not so uncommon as your correspondent Ad 
seems to imagine. It has been in my own family 
for at least two generations, and I have now living 
an aunt, two sisters, and two cousins, who bear it 
as either principal or secondary Christian name. 
T have also occasionally met with it as belonging 
to persons not connected with me ; but invariably, 
I believe, wrongly spelt — Bithia, Bethia, Bathia 
—instead of Bithiah, which is the accurate form. 
It seems to have belonged originally to an Egyp- 
tian; but this, and everything else that can be 
said about it will be found in Dr. Smith's Dic- 
ttonary of the Bible (Murray). G. 


- NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Emenpations or Greek Dramatists (2™ §. 
xi. 62.)—In this very curious and valuable article, 
your learned correspondent has quoted a line 
from the Kéaat of Menander; and has shown that 
the name Anticyra is a nick-name, derived from 
hellebore—the remedy among the ancients for 
madness. On referring to the citation (Atheneus, 
lib. xiii. 587. D., ed. Casaubon), I find five hetera 
are named : — 

“Xpuoida, Kopéwny, Avrixvpar, 
Kai 

These names signify respectively : a gilded dress ; 
a crow; hellebore; a dried fig; and, a puppet. 
Atheneus, observing on this strange custom of 
giving nick-names, says, in a passage immediatel 
preceding: “It was forbidden to impose sah 
names, not only on the hetwzra, but also upon the 
other female slaves, as Polemon says in his book 
on the Acropolis.” I should be obliged if any of 
—= correspondents could inform me when this 

aw was passed, and at whose instance ? A similar 

prohibition would not be amiss in the present day, 

although it would probably take away most of 

the little wit there may be in the stories of some 

of those designated as “ fast” folks, A.A, 
Poets’ Corner. 


Screamine Fisnes (2™ S. xi. 109.) —The gur- 
nard ( Trig/a) is known to emit a peculiar gruntin 
sound on being removed from the water, to whic 
disagreeable habit it owes its designation. This 
last “dying speech” is supposed to be produced 
by either the gills, or the muscular action of the 
air-bladder, but this is not a vocal monopoly: 
according to the following notice, it enjoys a cer- 
tain faculty of utterance under water in common 
with a few other fish. In such an element we 
may fairly presume, the liquids prevail over the 
“mutes”; but perhaps your correspondents may 
be able to furnish some more appreciable speci- 
mens of talking fish. 

“ The Pogonias, on account of the sounds which it pro- 
duces, has been named the tambour. These fishes ( 7rigla 
and Coltus) produce continued sounds under water.” — 
Orr’s Circle of the Sciences (“Organic Nature,” vol. i. 
p. 151.) 

What is the Pogonias ? Anon. 

[The pogonias is the drumfish (G. trommelfisch). In- 
deed there are several species of the pogonias, which pos- 
sess in common the faculty of producing under water 
a sound resembling that of adrum, See the Dictionnaire 
d’ Histoire Nat., articles Pogonias and Tumbour. There is 
also a bird called the Pogonias hirsutus.] 


Parnce Mavaice (2™ S. xi. 11.) — 

“The Triumphs of Nassau, or a Description of all the 
Victories of the Estates of the United Provinces of the 
Netherlands, under the Command of Prince Maurice of 
Nassau; translated out of the French by W. Shute, fol. 
London, 1613.” 


Vide also Watt's Bibliotheca. 
GALioway. 
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Hamuet (2 §. xi. 128.)—Surely “there 
needs no ghost” to unravel the mystery of Ham- 
let in this instance. 


the meaning is self-evident ; particularly when a 
comma is inserted between the two last. Proba- 
bly the italics may have an allusion to some par- 
ticular hamlet or district, which was especially 
object of tyrannous hate to one in power. Z. Z. 


“Sans-cuLotres” (2™ §. vii. 517.) — The 
witty and most erudite Dr. Doran does me the 


honour to wish for my opinion about the word | 


sans-culottes and its origin. I should think it very 
nearly allied to the Ribaldus discalceatus of the 
Middle Ages, a general, not a specific, denomina- 
tion of poverty. Le Ribaudt sans-chausses is a 
true brother to the bas-percé, triste-a-patte, mal- 
vétu, malotru, sans-le-sou, sans-sou-ni-maille, pieds- 


nus, va-nu-pieds, as well as to the pied-plat, and | 


ier-percé, in its last stage; all expressions of 

} organ and insult, compound terms, which, from 
eir sense, and from the very form of their com- 
— were repugnant to the manners and 
guage of. well-brought up and well-to-do per- 
sons. Compound words, familiar to the Teutonic 
idioms, do not agree with the more moderate and 
less picturesque, less energetic genius of our Neo- 
Roman languages; they seem to us harsh and 
heavy; they grate upon our ears. Va-nu-pieds 
and sans-culottes (with an s in the plural) were 
words of that repudiated kind. Used sometimes 
in conversation, they were admitted but very 
rarely in the elegant written and printed vocabu- 
laries. It seems to me the words toad-eater, rag- 
amuffin, and especially your very low word 
blackguard, lie under the very same disability. 
Once or twice the opprobrious term sans-culottes 
(no breeches) had reappeared, either as an insult 
to the satirical Gilbert, a poor poet, or as a wit- 
ticism, when Abbé Maury hushed into silence the 
bawling female democrats of the galleries: “ Si- 
lence to the unbreeched ones!" But it took a re- 
gular, permanent, and definitive hold on public 
opinion and history, when the Marquess de la 
Queille, laughing at the ragged friends of Danton, 
who followed him into the National Assembly 
(10 Nov. 1790,) to petition against the king's 
ministers, branded the whole Republican party 
with the opprobrious name of Parti des sans-cu- 
lottes (the penniless.) The old forgotten insult re- 
vived at once; the deformed was transformed; the 
by-word became a watchword ; and La Queille’s 
sarcasm, accepted with enthusiasm by the poorer 
classes, blew into a flame, and aided the general 
conflagration. Mazarineus. 

Palais de l'Institut, Paris. 


“Tar Quaker’s Disease” (2™ S. x. 305.) — 
Having resided in Liverpool, and been intimately 


connected with the medical profession for some 


NOTES AND QUERIES. © 


Let it be spelt with a small | 
A, or “country” and “shire” with capitals, and | 


an 


years, I can unhesitatingly assert that no such 
disease as that alluded to by Lord Jeffrey is known 
in these parts, and I cannot meet with any one 
who has heard of it. On the contrary, it is uni- 
versally admitted that members of the Society of 
Friends not only live longer, but have better 
health than almost any other body. The state. 
ment of Lord Jeffrey is so undeniably erroneous, 
that I should not have noticed it, if it had not 
| lately been copied into other papers, and in con- 
sequence several persons have asked me what truth 
there was in it. Jasrer Carrer, M.D. 
Liverpool. 


—I believe Mr. Malcolm Cowan, a Scotch advo- 
cate, presently residing in London, was the trans. 
| lator of the edition published at Edinburgh in 
| 1830. B. 


Carperon’s “ Lire’s A Dream” (2™ S. x. 428.) 


BARONETESSES IN THEIR OWN (2™ §. xi, 
| 129.) —In “N. & Q.,” S. xi. 103., is an ex- 
| tract from the Genileman's Magazine for 1754, 
| which records the fact, that on Sept. 9, 1686, 
Cornelius Speelman, of the United Provinces, a 
| General of the States of Holland, was created a 
| baronet, “with a special clause to the Generals 
mother of the rank and title of a baronetess of 
| England.” J. Woopwarp. 


Horpvs, “Histor1a Quatvor Recum 
(2°¢ §. xi. 130.) — This work is from the pen of 
John Herd (not Hord), M.D., prebendary of Laf- 
ford alias Sleaford, in the church of Lincoln, and 
subsequently prebendary of South Newbald in 
the church of York. He died in 1588. A me- 
moir of him will be found in Athene Cantabri- 
gienses, ii. 40. 543. 

C. H, anp Tuompson Cooren. 

Cambridge. 

[Another copy of John Herd’s metrical history is in 
the Cottonian library, Julius, C. ii. fol. 136.: “ Historia 
Anglicana, heroico carmine conscripta: auctore Joanne 
Herdo M.D. inscripta D. Gul. Cecilio. Continet autem 
Regna RR. Edw. IV. et V., Ric. I1L., et Hen. VII. Incip. 
* Edwardi quarti cano multa et lubrica bella.’ Premit- 
tuntur versus quamplurimi in auctoris laudem.” — Ep.] 


Gipstes (2™ S. xi. 129. 157.) — Kirk Yetholm 
is the metropolis of the Scottish gipsies. The 
king lives there, and in winter they all return to 
their houses round him. The present king (Charles 
Blyth) is a very old man, clever and intelligent. 
He succeeded through his wife, who was t 
daughter of the last king, “ Will Faa.” aa has 
been the royal name among the Scottish gipsies for 
along time. Faa, Blyth, Younge, Douglas, Gor- 
don, and Baillie, are among the principal names 
of the families. Mabel and Esther among their 
most common first names. They travel far and 
wide, to Stranraer, and different places in that 
direction ; and as far south as Derbyshire 
Staffordshire. I have a great many words an 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


sentences taught me by some of themselves, but 
they desired we should not tell them to other 

ple, saying they should consider us “ very dis- 
Cees if we did so.” They liked us and we 
like them, and we always encouraged them. I 
often go and pay the old king a visit at Yetholme. 
Some friends of mine told me that they had 

ken to some gipsies in the Isle of Wight, who 
y oer themselves to be well acquainted with the 
Yetholme gipsies and their movements; and the 
same thing was the case with some English gipsies 
Lord John Scott spoke to at Epsom; they knew the 
names and circumstances of several of our Scottish 
gipsies of whom he spoke to them. T used to like 


to learn their songs from them, and I have several, | 


which are unlike the usual Scottish songs and 
ballads, both in expression and sentiment. 
L. M. M. R. 


Heratpic Query (2™ S. xi. 130.) — The arms 
and crest are no doubt those of a branch of the 
family of Colliar or Collier, impaling Andrews. 

Mex (2™ S. xi. 11.)—In some, local names may 
be from mel, “ honey,” as Mellifont (Ireland) ; in 
others, a dialectic variation of fell, a “ barren or 
stony hill.” It may also sometimes be another 


orthography of mil for middel, as Milton for Mid- | 
n 


del-ton. Teutonic names it seems to be from 
0. G. mal, concilia, ceetus, conventus, curia, fo- 


rum, judicium (mal-stat, locus judicii aut comitia- | 


rum, A.-S. mal, a place of meeting, lit. a speech) ; 


' but I find the following extract translated from 


the 22nd chapter of them printed in Battersly’s 
Catholic Registry and Directory for 1836 : — 


“The people,” says St. Augustine, “meet in the 
churches with a chaste celebrity, and with a decorous 
separation between both sexes. Let the priests be anxious 
to have so ancient and salutary a custom strictly ob- 


| served, by separating the men in the churches from the 


women as much as they can with convenience.” — Regis- 
try for 1836, p. 65. 

I am aware that strict accuracy should prevent 
my referring thus to the Statuta Diwcesana per 
Provinciam Dubliniensem Observanda, &c., but their 


| rarity and the semi-oflicial character of the work I 


| 


quote from, must plead my excuse. 

A reference to Duranti De Ritibus Eccl. Cath. 
lib. i. cap. xviii. § 2. will point out other sources 
of inquiry. Aiken Irvine, 

Fivemiletown. 

The late Dr. Stevens, in his Brief View of the 
Dutch Ecclesiastical Establishment, under “ the 
mode of dispensing the Lord’s Supper,” has the 
following remark, p. 28. : — 

“At his [the minister’s] invitation, the members 


promptly and decently approach the Lord’s Table, and 
sit down promiscuously without distinction of age or 


| rank. ‘The practice of the men communicating first, 


whence Malbergium (Maubeuge), lit. a “ hall of | 


justice on a hill.” R. S. Cuarnock. 

Separation oF Sexes 1n Cuurcn (2° S. pas- 
sim.) — The following additional Notes on this 

uestion may be acceptable to some of your rea- 

rs, as the works from which they are taken are 
not generally known. 

In 1813, Thomas Bray, then Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Cashel and Emly, issued a volume 
of Diocesan Statutes for the use of the clergy of 
the united dioceses; in it I find the following 
passage : — 

_ “Ad decorem quoque Ecclesiarum, omnemque confu- 
sionem, et mali occasionem tollendam jampridem recep- 
tum fuit, ut alio Viri, alio loco Mulieres in Ecclesia 
consistant. Hanc laudabilem et religiosam consuetudi- 
nem omnino approbamus, cum Sancto Augustino, qui 
seribit, ‘Populi confluunt ad Ecclesias casta celebritate, 
honesta utriusque. Sexus discretione. Plura in eam rem 
citat Christianas Lupus, hancque discretionem virorum a 
mulieribus tanquam constantem expresserunt, qui seculo 
decimo et undecimo de ritibus ecclesiasticis scripserunt.’ ” 


and then the women separately, is not enjoined by law, 
but established by immemorial custom.” 
And in a note — 

“In the Dutch churches, the women almost always sit 
apart from the men; the former on rush-bottomed chairs 
in front of the pulpit, the latter in pews. Females also 
sit during prayer.” 

Wittiam Gattowar. 

Ricwarp, Seventu Eart or Ancresey (2™ S. 
x. 27. 156.; xi. 74.) — Before an answer is sought 
to be given to H. J. M.’s inquiry, “ When did 
Richard, the seventh Earl of Anglesey, die?” it 


| strikes me that it would not be out of place to 


In the year 1831, during the episcopate of Dr. | 


Daniel Murray, the diocesan statutes of the Ro- 
man Catholic bishops of the Province of Leinster 


were drawn up and promulgated. I have not now | 
4 copy of the original decrees in my possession, 


— Statuta Synodalia, §., Dublinii, 1813, tom. i. cap. vii, UDanswered. 
p. 29. _ two intermediate wives ? 


inquire —“ When was he born”? It is to be ob- 
served that H. J. M. agrees with Debrett (as 
vouched by Mr. Fynmore) in two points, viz. 
that the sixth earl’s first wife was Ann Phrust, and 
that his last wife was Juliana Donovan. Between 
the first and the last, H. J. M. seeks to intercalate 
two other wives, Ann Simpson and Anne Salkeld, 
the last of whom is represented as being the 
mother of the supposed seventh earl. But, ac- 
cording to Debrett, the marriage with the last 
wife took place within six weeks after the death of 
the first; and if this statement is not controverted, 
the difficulty started by Mr. Fynmore remains 
Where are we to find room for the 


Satimicat To Jounson: Dr. Hite 
(2"¢ S. xi. 30. 52. 91.) — Your observation that 
conjectures are like trial shots has been truly 
realised in this matter. If the second were better 
than the first, the third is clearly much nearer 
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than the second. I think it very likely that by 
M——, Mallet was meant. Johnson had an espe- 
cial dislike to him from his having published 
Lord Bolingbroke’s works (see Boswell, anno 
1754.) I still think, however, that C may be 
Churchill, and that from the fact the poem speaks 
of both in the past tense. Had they been living, 
the writer would have said “ can cope” instead of 
“could cope.” The line then would read — 

“Though with him neither Mallet, nor Churchill could 

cope.” 

In turning over a volume of old ‘epigrams, I 
find another from the Junto, and a reply to it 
from Dr. Hill, which I transcribe as the book is 
very scarce. ‘The allusion is to the epigram given 
at p. 53. of your present volume : — 

“The wish should be in form reversed 
To suit the Doctor’s crimes, 
For if he takes his physic first 
He'll never read his rhymes.” 

The doctor's answer is better than one would 

have expected : — 
“ To the Junto. 
“Ye desperate Junto! ye great! or ye small! 

Who combat Dukes, Doctors, the Deuce, and them all ; 

Whether gentlemen scribblers, or poets in jail, 

Your impertinent wishes shall certainly fail. 

T'll take neither essence, nor balsam of honey — 

Do you take the physic, and I’ll take the money!” 


A.A. 


Joun pe Sutton, Baron Duptey (2™ S. xi. 
152.) — The family of Sutton, alias Dudley, which 
is the subject of H. S. G.’s inquiry, had a consi- 
derable interest in the Palatine Barony of Malpas 
in Cheshire. Their Inquisitions, &c., were ab- 
stracted in 1815 for the history of that county, 
and the matter given in vol. il. p. 335, of that 
work will answer some of your correspondent’s 
inquiry. 

At the time mentioned, the Palatine Records 
were in Chester Exchequer. They have now been 
removed to London. ANCASTRIENSIS. 


Mr. Witt1am Prowtine (2™ S. xi. 130.) — 
Robert Tindal, the father of Lord Chief Justice 
Sir Nicholas Conyngham Tindal, married Sarah, 
daughter and heiress of John Pocock of Green- 
wich. Will your correspondent H. L. J. be so 
good as to state whether John Pocock married a 
daughter of William Prowting, or how otherwise 
Robert ‘Tindal’s wife was, as he informs us, Wil- 
liam Prowting’s granddaughter. D. S. 


Rawiey (2™ S. xi. 148.) — Wa. Davis re- 
marks, “I hear Sir Walter’s name pronounced 
now on the stage, Rawley.” It is true we some- | 


| —called after his name. On the slab over the 
vault in East Budleigh Church, it is spelt Ralegh, 
In a lease in the parish chest, Sidmouth, No. 36, 
| Ap. 11, an. 20 Eliz., a father and two sons, near 
' relatives of Sir Walter, all sign their names dif. 
| ferently — Rawlegh, Rawleygh, and Rawleigh, 
On the Devonshire maps, the word is now written 
Rawleigh, and by the local inhabitants always s9 
ronounced, the first syllable Raw, rhyming with 
law, saw, daw, &e. P. Hurcarysoy, 


| Gray's Inn anp Presipent Brapsnaw (2" 
| xi. 171.) —A MS. copy of the entries of admis. 
| sion to Gray's Inn of the date desired will be 
| found in the British Museum.* I once had ocea- 

sion to refer to it in order to ascertain the date 
| of admittance of John Cook — the real founder 

of the Civil Bill Courts of Ireland — in conse- 

quence of the great Daniel O'Connell having posi- 
| tively, though erroneously, affirmed to me that 
| this eminent Irish Commonwealth Judge had been 
| only “ a low attorney.” Why do not the Inns of 
of Court publish a Catalogue from the earliest 
date of the admittances of their members, adding 
the name and description of the parents, which are 
to be found in the entries of matriculation? T. F. 


John Bradshaw was admitted a member of 
Gray's Inn on March 15, 1620, and was called to 
the Bar on April 23, 1627. He became a Bencher 
of the Society on June 23, 1645, when appointed 
Judge of the Sheriff's Court in London. He died 
on October 31, 1659, aged fifty-seven. (Foss's 
Judges of England, vi. 418.) Leas, 


ftliseellaneous. 
MONTHLY FEUILLETON ON FRENCH BOOKS. 


Le Bouddha et sa Religion. Par J. Barthélemy Saint 
| Hilaire. Paris, Didier; London, Barthés and Lowell. 8°. 

The public mind in England has lately been directed 
to a variety of topics bearing more or less upon the poli- 
tical sympathies of the country, referring more or less to 
its foreign connections, and yet not immediately affecting 
either its financial prosperity or the happiness of the 

ple. The affairs of Italy, the complications which 
ave taken place in Syria, more recently the startling 
legislative decrees issued by the Emperor Napoleon, are 
questions belonging to this class; facts which we discuss, 
of course, with much interest, much curiosity, but which 
cannot be said to be of vital importance to us English- 
men, at all events in their immediate results. Let us, on 
the other hand, hear that a book, or pamphlet, or news- 
paper article has been printed alluding to our Indian 
possessions, to their wants and their administration, we 
suddenly feel that our very existence is bound up with 
these momentous particulars, and we are anxious to know 
all that either the practical experience of the statesman 
or the patient erudition of the savant has to tell us 


times hear this name differently pronounced by | respecting our swarthy fellow-subjects inhabiting the 


different people. I am near the parish where he 
was born — East Budleigh, Devon — and near | 
two manors, which had been the property of his | 
family —Colaton Rawleigh, and Comb Rawleigh 


peninsula of Hindustan. ‘This alone would suffice to re- 
commend the new volume of M. Barthélemy Saint Hi- 
laire to our readers, even if it did not combine besides 


{* See Harl. MS. 1912.) 
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the philosophic views and the sound criticism which will 
attract all those who are fond of researches bearing upon 
metaphysics and the history of religion. — 

«En publiant ce livre sur le Bouddhisme,” says M. 
Barthélemy Saint Hilaire in his preface, “je n’ai qu'une 
intention; c’est de rehausser par une comparaison frap- 

te la grandeur et la vérité bienfaisante de nos 
eroyances spiritualistes.” That is the design of the 
work, and therefore it may be considered as a kind of 
indirect apology of the Christian faith. We are so ac- 
customed to the blessings of every kind which we enjoy, 
we take them so much as a matter of course, that we do 
not value them as we should, and we very seldom, if ever, 
stop to think what would become of us, supposing these 
blessings were taken away suddenly from our possession. 
We are eager to avail ourselves of every advance made 
by civilisation ; our comforts increase daily, our laws be- 
come more perfect, our means of knowledge are developed 
in the same proportions, whilst at a distance of a few 
hundred miles from us we find nothing but ignorance, 
misery, insecurity and superstition. Whence this con- 
trast? How must we explain it? M. Barthélemy Saint 
Hilaire asks us, by way of solution to the problem, to 
study the curious system of religion with which the name 
of Buddha is connected. Here we find a creed numbering 
more adherents than any other on the surface of the 
globe, for it extends over Cashmere, Nepaul, Thibet, 
Tartary, Mongolia, a great part of China, Japan, the 
kingdom of Annam, the Birman empire, and the island 
of Ceylon. Yet what has Buddhism done for mankind? 
How has it acted, how does it still act, as a civilising 
power? How does it satisfy the religious wants of the 
soul, and the aspirations we all have for the infinite and 
the invisible? A calm, a thorough investigation of the 
subject, says our author, in addition to its intrinsic merits, 
cannot fail to make us appreciate more —— the 
moral and religious development which has made Euro- 
pean nations what they are. 

Like all systems which have obtained amongst men, 
Buddhism is grounded upon imperfect observation, and 
therefore leading to incomplete results. Its great fault is 
that it has entirely eliminated the idea of God, and that 
it absolutely ignores the bond whfcth connects the visible 
with the invisible, the perishable with the immortal, time 
with eternity. Man, for the Buddhist philosopher, is an 
isolated being, powerless and friendless, cast in the midst 
of a world which he cannot understand, a prey to .evils 
from which he cannot escape, and whose mental and 
spiritual vision is completely circumscribed by the narrow 
horizon of phenomena and facts perceptible to the senses 
alone. Thus situated, man’s greatest desire will neces- 
sarily be to escape from so painful a thraldom; sprang 
from nothing, annihilation becomes his most earnest 
wish. Such, in a few words, are the chief characteristics 
of the religious doctrine first preached by Buddha, and 
this doctrine, essentially false as it appears to us, was still 


an improvement upon the gross idol-worship which it | 


was destined to supplant. If we consider merely the per- 
sonal character of Buddha himself, we shall find nothing 
but the pattern of every virtue; self-sacrifice, gentleness, 
patience, temperance are constantly practised by him, 
and the example of so holy a life was strong enough to 


France a most momentous one, because the very tenets 
which give to that form of religion its distinctive charac- 
ter are now openly maintained and expounded by those 
who are considered as the intellectual leaders of the pre- 
sent generation, If you attempt to account for man and 
for this world by setting aside God and Providence,—if 
you deny the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, and 
consider man as the only being in whom the Infinite, to 


use the favourite metaphysical jargon, is self-conscious,— . 


what are you doing but transporting into our hemisphere 
the pernicious philosophy of India, and endeavouring to 
recommence for our benefit the work of Buddha? After 
thus proving the importance of the task he has under- 
taken, our author proceeds to enumerate the various 
sources from which his narrative is derived, and he gives 
a very complete account of the authors who have devoted 
their time to the investigation of Buddhism and of Budd- 
hist literature. 

M. Barthélemy Saint Hilaire has divided his own work 
into three parts, and it will be better to inform our readers 
at once that the history of Buddhism we are now review- 
ing is not altogether new, some of the chapters having 
appeared previously in the Journal des Savants. A great 
many alterations have, however, been necessary before 
the profound disquisitions originally submitted to a li- 
mited number of erudite persons could be thrown into a 
shape which might bring them within the reach of the 
general public, and no one perusing the book would dis- 
cover in it symptoms of that fragmentary character which 
naturally distinguishes collections of essays or newspaper 
articles, 

Under the title Origines du Buddhisme, we find, first, an 
interesting biographical account of Gotama-Buddba him- 
self, and a sketch of the various legendary tales and tra- 
ditions of which he has been made the subject. Like 
all the heroes of ancient times, like all the illustrious 
personages who have influenced their generation and 
occupied a distinguished place in the pages of history, 
Buddha, or, more properly, the Buddha, for the word 
stands only as an epithet, is represented by his Indian 
biographers as a supernatural being, whose birth was an- 
nounced by miraculous signs, and whose existence was 
an almost uninterrupted series of prodigies, sometimes of 
the most absurd description. The great reformer of 
Brahminism, besides the name under which he is com- 
monly known, has likewise a variety of other titles either 
of a lay or an ecclesiastical character, and the knowledge 
of which is interesting, as being connected with several 
religious or philosophical doctrines. The word Buddha, 
derived from the radical Buddh, to know, means the 
learned, the enlightened, and also the one who is awake. 
To quote from M. Barthélemy Saint Hilaire: “Ce titre 
est assez modeste, si on le compare au réle immense joué 
par celui que l’a recu ou qui l’a pris; mais il montre en 
méme temps la haute idée que le génie indien s'est faite 
de la science, qui selon lui est seule capable de sauver 
homme et de lui assurer, avec des pouvoirs plus que 
divins, une immortalité que les dieux mémes ne peuvent 
atteindre.” Tathdgata, one of the most exalted names 
given to the Buddha, and which he appears to have 
assumed himself, signifies “The one who has followed 
the steps of his predecessors, the one who has gone 


counteract the evil tendencies of the tenets which he | through his religious career in the same manner as the 
taught to his followers. ‘Thus we explain the presence, | 
amengst the votaries of Buddhism, of many exemplary | mission of Cakyamouni (this is another of the Buddha's 


personages whose names deserve to be recorded with 

those of Socrates, Zeno, and Marcus Aurelius; their life 

Was a constant démenti given to their theories; they were 

inogically active, and active in the cause of virtue and 
y. 


M. Barthélemy Saint Hilaire remarks in his preface 
that the discussion of Buddhism has become lately in 


former Buddhas.” By this title, our author remarks, the 


names) is connected with that of the various wise men 
whose example he has merely copied. The most com- 


| plicated of all the Buddha’s names is Bodhisattva. It 


signifies “the one who possesses the essence of the Bodhi,” 
or “ the supreme intellect of a Buddha.” This implies the 
various trials which a Buddha must undergo before he 


becomes perfect, trials corresponding to a great number 
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of successive existences. The exuberance of imagination, | 


which is so marked a characteristic of the natives of 
India, has led them likewise to describe in the most 
childish manner, and with the most ridiculous details, 
the physical beauty of the Buddha; thirty-two principal 
and eighty secondary marks constitute it, and if we may 
judge from the enumeration given by the Sutras, or ca- 
nonical works of the natives, their beau idéal of outward 
attractions does not entirely concord with ours. 

After examining closely the ethical and metaphysical 
systems of Buddhism (part 1. chaps. iii. and iv.) M. Bar- 
thélemy Saint Hilaire states very completely what he 
thinks to be its favourable aspects, and then he points 
out the numerous errors of the system. These, he asserts, 

outweigh those, and, on the whole, to express ourselves 
in his own language, “1’école du Buddhism serait désas- 
treuse pour nous. Malgré des apparences parfois spé- 
cieuses, il n’est qu’un long tissu de contradictions; et ce 
n’est pas le calomnier que de dire qu’a le bien regarder, 
c’est un spiritualisme sans Ame, une vertu sans devoir, 
une morale sans liberté, une c harité sans amour, un monde 
sans amour et sans Dieu.” This is, no doubt, very strong 
language, but a study of the book we are now reviewing, 
or, better still, of the documents to which its pages con- 
stantly refer, will soon prove to the reader that M. Saint 
Hilaire’s critique is in nowise excessive. 
We have already some time since (ef. “ N. & Q.” for 


March 17, 1860) given in one of our monthly feuilletons | 


an account of the missionary journey undertaken about 
the year 630 of the Christian era by Hiouen-Thsang, for 
the purpose of bringing back to China the religion of the 
Buddha; this circumstance must be our apology for 
merely alluding to the second part of M. Saint Hilaire’s 
volume, which supplies a full biographical memoir of 
Hiouen-Thsang, and a detailed narrative of his travels. 
We will only add here that the beautiful character of the 
Chinese missionary, as well as that of Gotéma-Buddha 
himself, show how often we find men better than the 
systems which they uphold, how often the true heroes of 
humanity are met where we least expected to discover 
them. 

The third and last part of the book, entitled Le Bouddh- 
isme actuel de Ceylan, is properly a review of M. Spence 
Hardy’s Eastern Monachism, and of M. George Turnour's 
edition of the Mahawanso. It gives us an insight into 
things as they are now, describing the respective posi- 
tions of the Buddhist priests and the English government 


at Ceylon, and adding graphic and faithful sketches of | 


the religious ceremonies which are still practised by the 
votaries of Buddha. M. Saint Hilaire’s general conclu- 
sion is, that although we cannot anticipate the immediate 
or even the speedy dissolution of Indian idolatry, yet such 
a dissolution is inevitable. Christianity, under its various 
forms, every day makes fresh conquests, whilst the oppo- 
nents with whom it has to cope in that part of the world 
have neither the zeal nor the learning necessary to main- 
tain their ground. We quite agree with the accomplished 
French savant, that, despite the good points scattered 
here and there throughout the Buddhist system, its dis- 
appearance before the light of the Gospel will be a matter 
of deep rejoicing. Gustave Masson. 


Harrow. 


Boptetan MSS.—We are happy to announce the pub- 
lication of a Catalogue of the Tanner Manuscripts, with 
a complete Index, by the Rev. Alfred Hackman, M.A. 
The Catalogue of the Rawlinson Manuscripts may also 
shortly be expected. Both collections are rich in letters 
and documents of historical, biographical, and general 
Catalogue and are 
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